TRYAEL 


WILLIAM BYRNE: 


of Ballymanis County of Wicklow, Eſq: 
On charges of being a principal Leader. in the. be 


late Rebellion, and concerned in ſeveral 
murders in the ſame; held before 


+ 


* 


A Military Tribünal at Wicklow; „ 


A ON DbRN OF 


Dass V 5 * nn N W 288 


© g | Major General Euſtacs;/ 


8 


Wm 1 8 3 \ > 


_ Monday the Am & Jube, and Gen 
Adjournment to the ad of July, 1799 
with the Priſoners Defence, the Judgement 9 5 
the Court Sentence, &c. with his Excel” 
| lency the Lord Lieuteriants deciſion thereon, . 


To which. is added a Copy of a Memorial on 

behalf of the Priſoner, KM before his Excel- 

1  lency, and he him tranſmitted to the Com- 
„ manding cer at Wicklow, for his report 1 
together with his Anſwer thereto. bo. 
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dase wende MKZuziz, No. as; bee 


encing into rebellion divers of Hi 


PROCEEDINGS, &c. Kc. 


PRESIDENT. 


vu KING, MAJOR, FERMANAGH - 


MEMBERS. , 


Capt. Luavix, Fermanagh Militia. 
Capt. Kine, Rathdrum 8 
Lieut. GaBBOTT, Fermanagh lutz. = 
Capt. CarRoLL, Wicklow Cavalry. We 
_ Lieut. WinsLow, Fermanagh Militia. - 9 8 
| Tow: E. eren Fermanagh Mili: 


* 


| 3 | 8 OS 55 2 2 p 
"Wi. Bras, chars d, that he being i inrolleck 2 2 


as a Yeoman ! in the 
and as ſuch, having taken the oath of allegi S 
| preſcribed for. yeomen, afterwards became a de- 
bel, and 2 the febel army, then in arms 
againſt the King and Government of Ireland. 
That he was = "agar in calling, and infſu- 
is Kegeln. 's fub- 

E he was a Captain or pri ipal 
leader in faid rebel army. — The ſaid Wm. =. ii | 
is alſo charged, with being concerned and . | 
accefſary in the murder of aac in 


icklow Yeomen Ds | Pee - 


Gorey, i in the month of June, 1798, and . I; = 


mw being * in the murder o 
> 
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ocher perſons, at the rebel camp at Mount 
Pleaſant, whoſe names are unknown. 


7 


June 245 1 799- 


> Tromas Hoco, Eq. ſworn. 

Witneſs depoſes that he was Lieutenant in the Yeo- 
man Wicklow Cavalry, and the priſoner | Wm. Byrne 
was admitted and enrolled a member of that corps; 
and as witneſs heard and believes, took the oath pre- 
ſcribed for yeomen. That priſoner continued upwards 
of fix months in ſaid corps, and was then expelled, 
in conſequence of his refuſing to take a teſt oath, pur- 


_ porting, that the deponent never was, and never would : 


be an United Iriſhman, and that ſuch oath was taken 
freely and voluntarily, which oath was taken by the 
whole corps except the priſoner and four others who 
were expelled. 

Dueſtion by Priſoner. Did 1 not during the fix 


months I continued in that corps, 1 5 all orders winch 
had been given me? | 


A. You did. 1 
Did I not during that Sl conduct 1 as 


4 | a foldier and 2 loyal man? 


| As You did for any ching I know. _. 
Q. Was any regulation in the troop to take place u une 


til a week after it's being propoſed ? 


A. With reſpeQ to the ballotting ſor 8 it was | 


ſo, but 1 do not 2 it was ſo upon any other oc- 


caſion. : 
Q Were there any 8 members expelled at the 


ſame time 1 


A. There were four others expelled at the fame time 


for not taking the teſt. 


Had the rebellion commenced, or were there any 


5 rebels i in arms at the time I was .cxpelled ? 


A. I knew of none. | 
Q. Did you not conſider my cation as 2 puniſh 


ment, for not having taken the oth ? 


A. I did. „ I 
By the Court. Woas it mingle" as a 8 he 


was — or wag it becauſe he was conſidered an 


He Improper 


4'F 3 
improper perſon to be 


corps? 


A. It was on account of his ſuſpected difoyalty in - 


having refuſed the teſt oath. 
Q. Haye you heard any of the corps previous to my 

expulſion, declare or adviſe, that I ſhould be ex- 

pelled for difloyalty? 7: | 

„ A. La 


Q. Was not my refuſal to take the — oath | 


the principal reaſon aſſigned for my expulſion 2 
A. It was. 

Q. Do you net therefore think that my having ceaſed 
tobe a yeoman, was in“ nic on * part, and no 
ee 185 | 

N. You were turned out. . 

By the Court. 


„z Didy you hear = believe, that when the 1 oath ; 
wa 


rſt propoſed to the prifoner, he requeſted of Cap- 
tain Carrol, the commander of the corps, a few days 
to conſider, and that at the end of thoſe days, priſoner 


being again called upon, abſolutely refuſed to take the 


teſt, and was therefore inſtantly cxpelled ? 
A. I did hear, and do believe it. 
5 By the Priſaner. 

Q. Do you conceive that a yeoman expelled from 
his corps, can be conſidered as a deſerter from that 
corps bi . e 5 | -Þ 

A. Ido not. SG 

Q. After I was expelled, was 1 dann as a de. 
ſerter ? 1 
A. I nerer did. > 

1 55 the Court. | 
Q. Did you conſider tlie priſoner as « de ſerter from 
the cauſe of . 5 „ 
A. I did. e nl LS: 


Q. Do you not conceive that the meaning of the - 


word deſerter applied to a military. man, means his 


flying from the corps or . to which he be- 
longs ? | 


A. Ido. ES: 
0 Have you eyer W or do you 'veliene, that] - 
A-41 . * 


* 5 


d:in'a loyal Je 7 


* 
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| _ 1799, purporting that the priſoner, in the middle of 


31 * I chink it is. 
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was at any time after my ceaſmg to be a member of 
your corps, a yeoman in any other yeomanry corps ps 

A. I never did hear it, nor do I believe it. 

Were any of thoſe Who were expelled at the 
ſame time, and for the ſame cauſe Wich es afterwards 
admitted into your corps 7 ras n 

A. One of the name of Fecenbit was propoſes vy 
mes! and admitted. 

| ehe Court. 2% C00 

Q Why: did you propoſe — and not the 
others expelled ? 

A. Becauſe it appeared that Freeman's condalt; in 
refufing the teſt, had been influenced by ſome of thoſe 


expelled, and he ſolicited to be re-admitted upon his | 


taking the teſt, which accordingly he did take, and 
none of the others expelicd, ever _—_ nn 47S a ba 


| tion to bere-admitted. | 


> at 32% Us By the Priſoner. a . Ty 
; Atetiificate ſigned W. H. Hurae, dated 136 May, t 


May, 7798, had applied to be admitted into his corps, 
but there being no vacancy; vas not admitted—pro- - 
duced to Ms. Hugo, which Mr. Hugo believes is the 
| handwriting of Mr. Hume, and from that certificate, = 
 wirniefs believes priſoner did make ſuch application. 
* Do you believe that I was a yeoman at the time 
1 applied to Captain — to de wanne a ra 
| of his corps? 
yn Ide not. 
| By the Court. | 8 
FE it not more criminal in a man to Gabon: <5 
rebel leader, after having as a yeoman taken the oath 
8 by law, than in one who had not been * 
eoman, or taken fuch oath? —__ . 
. Objeftion by the Priſoner. Becauſe it is matter of | 
opinion, and not applicable to the charge aſked on the 
part of the proſecution. of che witneſs, called on ** 
Half of the crown, _ : 
Over-ruled by the court, and witneſs called io an- ned 
ſwer. i 1 5 


"24 


Jo 


- 
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4 i en ee PWOE AGE 3 VVV 
Driſoner admite that he = enrolled a yeoman in 
the Wicklow cavalry, and took the oath - preſcribed for 
yeomen s continued in that corps ſix months; and was 
then expelled for refufing to take the teſt oati. 
. Bridget Dolan ſworn. Knows and identiſies the pri- 
 ſoner;—Witneſs was at the rebel camp at Gorey- 
hill before the battle of Arklow, when the priſoner 
at the head of ' about 300 men, marched” into 
the camp; he rode With a drawn ſword in his hand ; 
the party he headed were called the Ballymanus corps, 
and were armed ſome with guns and ſome with pikes. 
That the priſoner was called Captain, and acted. as 
- fuch-—lhat the priſoner marched his men to the at- 
_ tack of Arklow, with the rebel army, where he alſo 
acted as Captain. When the priſoner and his party + 
approached Gorey-hill, he was met by the rnuſick of 
the camp, conſiſting of drums, fifes, fidd les and 
bag- pipes; and rejoicing was made upon the.occalion, 
After the defeat of the rebels at Arklow, they marched. 
back to Gorey-hill, and ſoon after news was brought 
into the camp, that one Laugrell, an Orange - man 
Was taken, and in Gorey.—A party was thereyp» 
on ordered to the town, under. the command of the 
priſoner. That witneſs was aſked to go and ſee an 
Orangeman piked, and ſhe went to Gorey church- 


1444 Ls „ * F 


* 


yard for that purpoſe, where ſhe ſaw*Ifaac Laugrell 


lying on the ground with ſigns of life in him, he having 
been piked hefore ſhe arrived, and before he expired, 
a mun with a hay-knife, ſet in a ſtick, ſtruck the ſaid * 
Laugrell acroſs the neck, which nearly ſevered the head 
from the body. That the priſoner William Byrne was 
preſent, and appeared to have the command of the 
party who put Laugrell to death; and upon the ſtroke 


of the hay knie being given, the-priſoner- William 


Byrne ſaid to his party, march off, for the heretick - 
will riſe no more. The priſoner, who had a ſword in 
his hand, marched away with his party. That the re- 
bel-army marched from Gorey-hill to Limerick-hill, 
from whence one part marched to Mountpleaſant, and 


o* —_— 4 
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6 

the other party to D witneſs went to. .Camew, 
priſoner went with the party to Mount Pleafant, both 
parties afterwards met at Kilcavan, where ſhe ſaw the 
priſoner calling out his men into ranks —The rebel 
army afterwards march'd to Carrigrua, and from 
thence to Vinegar Hill, where ſhe again ſaw the pri- 
ſoner acting as Commander of the Pallymanut corps, 

that ſaid corps was ordered into the town of Enniſcor- 
thy, whereupon ſome objections were made by the 
corps againſt going there, ſome ſaying they would not 
march without being led by Garret B and others 
that they would not go without their — William 
Byrne the priſaner, That upon this occaſion another 
Commander of the rebels. charged the priſoner Wm. 

Byrne with cowardice, and priſoner replied he was as 
ſtout as him, and wauld exchange a ſhot with him, 


the rebel army was very ſoon after diiperſed, by the 


e _— and witneſp: never faw Pe; ann 7 
ee! by. Pein. * SHYV 
| "Where were you born and what is your age. 5 

A I was born in Carnew and am. under 20 f 


i. What manner before j Joining the rebels. did 


2 you earn your livelihpod. 


A. I was a Servant. 20 
Q. In. whoſe ſervice did you King: hots how , long im- 
mediately before you joined the rebels. 

A. I lived with Mr. MCormick, in n, * 8 
was not in ſervice Jor half a year before I joined the : 


rebels, 


-_ 


bow did you © yourſelf. 


Q_ How did you Gn yourſelf the half your: you 
were not in ſervice. 

A. I lived with my Father i in -Carnew. | 

Q. At what time did you, join the rebels. 

A. I joined the rebels immediately after Colocet 
Walpole s death, and before the Battle of Arklow. 

What was the reaſon you joined them. 
A. Becaufe we thought we would have had the A 
Q. How long did you remain with the n one 


[1 
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A. From the battle of Gorey, until che rebels went 
to the Boyne, I ſupported myſelf by taking pro- 
viſion where 1 could get them, and ſometimes the 
men gave me ſhare of what they got. 
Where do,you now live, and how long have: 
v continued in your preſent reſidene. 
A. In Rathdrum, and I Have continued 1 in Rathdrum 
half 2 year. * 7 4 
Are you at liberty, or in confinement in your 
preſent. reſidence. 
A. IL am in conbnement. . 
In whoſe cuſtody are you in, in Rathdrom, a 
by whoſe order. 
A. In the cuſtody of Philip 8 a Conſtable, oF ory?” 
of Mr. Wainwright. 
12 When and for what owes vere you taken i into 
cuſtod N 
A. e nine months ago, I was firſt taken, "ay 


7 


FJ cauſe I had been out with the rebels: 


a Q Where were you when ee were taken a 5 
oner. 


A. At Coolkenno. | 
Q. How are you; at preſent, fappored and furniſh's 


| - with clothes. 


A. By orderof two inn ee e 
Q. Have you ever before been a witneſs on any, Und 
what Trials by court martial. 
A I have been a eee at Rathdrum o Triatvof 
rebels. -/- 577 | 
Q. Did you not at a court — held in Rath- 
drum, ſwear againſt priſoners who were acquitted.. 
A. I did and the priſoners were acquitted, and 
what I then ſwore there was truth. 
O. Did you not with your own hands ſet fire to 


baggage cars, belonging to his majeſty. 
: A. The rebels n the furze and I ſet fire to 
them. 

Q. Have you ever declared chat you were deter · nin- 
ed to ſwear away the life of William Byrne, and 
did you ever declare you could not get your — | 
Wikhoub- ſwearing 3 him. 


A. 1 


N » 
A 
- A 
* 
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er lid ſay any ſuch word—wrhy: ſhould 1 
ſwear his life away more than any other man. . 

Q. Did you ever ſpeak of the priſoner in the ſhop, 
of Mr. Manning in FRO ane: wine: did you ſay 
of him there. 

A. I was aſked was I to go on Billy Byrnes trial, I 
anſwered I was, and that was all I ſaid. 

2 whom did you mention, in William Man- 
- ning's ſhop, what you have now ſaid. 

i not know to. m i mentiiged thoſe 
words, nor do I recolle& that any of the family of 
Manning except the clerk were in the ſhop, at that 
time, and to my knowledge I never at any time had 
any converſation reſpecting priſoner at Manding' 85 
but once. 

ine you rer Tonche — his Majeſty's 

army, and which do you think rebellion or r 
the greater crime. 

| . Do you not conceive it to be a lighter crime in 
a girl of 18, to ſwear falſely, than to chuſe to Lo to 
the murder of an Orange-man. 

It is the opinion of the court that the two laſt queſ. 
tions ſhould not be put as they ſeem to refer *%, the 
oath of ſecreſy, or United Iriſhmat 8 oath which tis 
probable the witneſs took. 

Q- When you were with the noi: were there 
any officers . and how were they generally 

choſen, _ 
A. I do not know of any officers being appointed 
but I underſtood there were two officers and a — | 
to every corps. 

Q. Had the officers, any mal or badge to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the common mens 

A. There were badges ſome wore green ſpencers 
—fſome wore ova and ſome wore : bear —— on their 


Rats. 

: | By the Chak. | 

Q. Had the different corps, different colours, 

A. Moſt of them had, Ballymanus corps had co- 
: * but I cannot * deſeribe n the 


9 
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8 had no | diflinguilbing badge, but he wore a 
White word. | 
> pt Hye the; Priſoner. | 
Do you 501 believe that every man, who was 
He Heres a rebel officer, was a ſworn United Iriſh- _ 

man, and publicly 1 n to be ſuch. : 
A As far as I know I believe they were ſworn, 
: and I was preſent when a Captain was ſworn. 

When and where did you ſee any oath tendered 


to a aptain of rebels, and what was the nature of 


Po ſuch oath, 

A. I vas a Captain ſworn at Tombreens about the 
beginning of-this buſineſs a year and a half ago, and 
that" it was the United Iriſhman's oath which was 
: brought forward by Johnny- Toole, a head rebel. 2 
Were theſe other perſons preſent, and how 
5 many when the oath you now mention was tendered, 
Was it uſual to ſwear United Iriſhmen in the e 
of 1 | 
. There were about 30 projets. a and women were 
leon, as well as men. 
By the Court. 

Q. Do you conſider your confinement in Rath- 
drum! as a prote lion, or a \ reſtraint on your en 

A. Both. 5 . 0 

Do vou not Li or ed that for ſome time 
bifore-the tebellion, the Captains of rebels were buſy 
in aſſembling and diſciplining the men under their : 
command ? 

A. They were buſy at night, and I was preſent at 
ſome. of thoſe meetings. 

Q. Have you heard, or do you believe that there 
were more than one Captain to. each rebel- corps, and 
was not ſuch Camper elected a 9 Fg before 

the rebellion? ; 

A. To the corps I knew, there was but one Captain, 
and they were elected a conſiderable time before. Ugo | 
rebellion. 

Q. Was there more than one body of men in the re- 
bel camp, known by the name Da the Ballymanus | 
| aner 

_ Not mat I know ol. ' 


i : — 
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ov many days W the battle of Arklow, as 
you recollect, did the Ballymanus corps come to * 
camp at Gorey 
A. As wellas 1 recollect it was the day before. 
About what time in the day? 

4 As well as I recollect it was between 12 and one. 

Q. Did you immediately on the Ballymanus corps 
coming into the camp, ſee the priſoner riding before 
that corps, and hear him called Captain? 

A. I did ſee him ride Walon che corps, and ſaw him 
ſaluted as Captain. 

Q Were the different corps of rebels the day before 
the battle of Arklow, drawn up in will ry 
and commanded by their Captains? 
A. They were auen up commanded by. their 
Captains. - 

Q. Was the 6 corps drawn up with tho 
"ret; and at what hour ? | 

A. Not long aſter the Ballymanus corps came, in 

about an hour every corps marched in regular order 
round a large field at Gorey-hill, and the Ballymanus 
corps marched firſt. 

Did you ſee the Captains of the different rebel 
corps excerciſe their men on the l previous to 
dhe N Arklow? 
A. The different corps were drawn up, the gun- 
men in the front, and the pikemen in the rear, and 
they were marched about, but did not ſee UF other 
exerciſe at Gorey-hil, 

Q. Were you preſent at Vinegar-hill at the diſpute 
among the Ballymanus corps, whether they ſhould be 
companded by Williany Byrne or Garret Byrne? —- 

A. I was near enough to hear the words paſs. 

. Was Garret Byrne on Vinegar-bill at that time? 

- A» He Was. 1 

1 þ Do you believe it was from malice to. proteſtants | 


* 


5 x Shar William Byrne ſaid « the heretic will riſe no 


more; and do _ not believe, that while he was 
© with the rebels, would rather have murdered _ 

ſaved the life of a Proteſtant. 5 

A. I believe it was from malice or elſe he would: not 

have made ſuch a ſpeech ; and I believe he would rather 

murder than ſave a Proteſtant. | 5 

| ; i | By 


{ 


By 85 8 88 | 

Q. Did it appear to you that William Byrne, the 
ior, if he had been fo inclined, could have ſave 
the life of Langrell ? 

A. I am (ure he could, or any man that had ſuch a 
command. 
- Q. At what place 3 did you les Garret Byrns: be. 
=; the battle of Arklow and the battle of Vinegar 

OE 

A. I ſaw _w—_ a Carrigrua, at Gorey, and vnn 
Hill. 

Q. Did you hear Leeſon examined yeſterday i ? 

A. 1 did not. 

2. On what day, and what time 75 this "day was 
Longe killed? 

A. I cannot recollect 1905 days but it Vas TY 
dinner time ?. | 

Captain King a member of the Court, ſays he! was 
preſent when. ona Dolan was examined befott the 
court martial at Rathdrum, and that the priſoners there 
tried were acquitted, as coming under the Amneſty 
act. and not upon any doubt of Bridget Dolat's U 
mon 

1 5 John Conyers orm. 

Witneſs was taken priſoner the day alter the ben 

of Clough, and carried to the rebel guard- houſe in 


* 


Gorey, where be was confined until the morning of 


the battle of Arklow.—Fhat one Mernagh, a rebel, 
made intereſt with the commanders'to «liberate "Wi 


neſs, —Perry, Redmond, and priſoner, were the three' 
principal cantmaigers—At the interceſſion of 'Mer- 
nagh he received a protection drawn up by Redmond, 
and ſigned by him P. Redmond; it was alſo ligned W. 
Byrne in witneſſes preſence, by the priſoner, in Which 
protection it was ſpecified, that witneſs under pain of 


death ſhould not quit Gorey, but as he had been handy 
in the ſurgical life, he ſhould ſtay there to dteſs 
_ wounded men.—That before the march to Arklow, 


he ſaw (Perry) priſoner, and Redmond, as the three 8 
principal commanders, making muſters of the rebel - 


An, W which he underſtood antoutted to 31,000 
hog: 2 e 
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except by hear-ſay, * 


OY i) 


_ 


men; and heard the priſoner called for ho | head his 


party. 
Cre ws ad by Peifoncs, . We ns 
Qt you heard, or do you know in what man- 
ner 


e captains in the rebel army v were e of \ 


choſen ? 5 
A. I do nat - 
Vo you not believe that all hs catitalng of rebels 


had Been appointed long before the rebellion, and that 
they were all ſworn united Iriſhmen, and that they 


had long been employed in dilciplining their mn? 
A. I really believe hey REM» but know I. 


Did the ſignature to the proteQion 
priſaner, expreſs. Wa: it Was giren * 8 2 
tain ? . 

A. It did nor. 

Q. Do you not think it n that. the priſoner 
From his rank in life, might have influence e ag 


| her ai even if he had no command? _ - 


A. I believe he had great influence over the hol, 
as they frequently called to him; and believe he might 


hob influence even if he had no command, as three 
men who hud* no command at Vinegar-hill, Tet m 1 
| ** when I was ordered to be piked. | 


= 


[4 -By the Court. 


. You 25 che rebels frequently called upon pr | 
| 2 how or upon what occalions was he ſo called i 
A. The different corps were often called over, and 


when Ballymanus torps. was called, the priſoner was 


en upon to head his coras. gd 


„ ů * rinnen. — 
. Do not you helieve chat the priſoner” s eldeſt bro- 


5 Was uſually called Mr. Byrne of Ballymanus? - 
A. I never knew, or to my knowledge ſaw priſo- 


ner's cldeſt brother; but I am poſitive as to the identity 


of priſoner being one Ws: the e wag my. the : 


protection. 


Q Are you as certain that the. ths 8 yeomes 


were in the guard-houſe, at the time of your gethng 
the 5 as on the pane "guns WE. . 1 
A. I 
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A. tam poſitive priſoner ſigned the protection, but 
am not ſo poſitive the three Arklow Ycomen, were at 
that time in the guard-houſe, but believe they were. 
„„ 7 Oo 7D 5 4 
Ck Mr. Thomas Dowſe ſworn. Po 2 
Knows the priſoner. On the 15th of June 1708, - 
witneſs was taken priſoner by the rebels, and taken to 
the rebel camp at Limerick-hill near Gorey. That he 
there ſaw the priſoner, with whom he had been inti- 
mate, and applied to him, ſuppoſing him to have in- 
fluence to reſtore a conſiderable quantity of witneſs's 
effects, which was then broaght to the camp on cars. 
— Priſoner ſaid, come, come, the effects muſt go down 
to Limerick, where they were taken, and which were 
never reſtored to witneſs. On the 17th of June the 
rebel army marched to Mount Pleaſant, whither wit- — 5 
neſs was taken, and ſoon after three men and two. | 
boys were brought in as priſoners, and heard three _ 
ſhots near the carriage in which witneſs was detamed, 
by which he underitoed the three men were killed. 
'Lhat the rebels ware attacked by a party of the king's 
army, which after the firing of ſome cannon by the re- 
bels, retreated. —The town of ] innehaly, near Mount 
Pleaſant was: burned, and after the town was ſet on 
fire, and while it continued burning, one Father Toole. 
a Popiſh Prieſt celebrated Maſs to the rebel army, then 
in ſight of the burning town. — That the rebel army, | 
in the night of the 19th, march'd to Kilcavan-Hi kk, 
where they arrived early on the morning of the 8th, | 
That about the hour of three in the afternoon, the Kings 
army appeared and fired ſome ſhells at the rebel army, 
but did fipt come to a cloſe attack during the firing of 
the Kings artillery, he ſaw the priſoner riding about, 
and a got a fall from his horſe, by which his arm 
was hurted, which he. afterwards carried in a fling as 5 
he believes, —about nightfall of the 18th, after the ; 
Kings army had withdrawu, —a meeting was held a 
paths from the common nien, by Ryan, Perry, Fitzgerald. 
Mernagh, Redmond, and Priſoner, and ſome others 
which perſons witneſs ũnderſtood were leading men in 
the rebel army, and that the meeting was held for the _* 
7 „ % Os purpoſe 
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chat he had a e in the rebel army. 
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purpofe of conſulting what courſe they ould take, 
oc what ſhould be done, —witneſs was at the diſtance 
of ten or twelve vards and within view, of the meetin 

but he did not hear any thing which paſs'd. hat 
Perry wore a uniſorm which witneſs believes he had, 

when he was a yeoman, Ryan nor priſoner had no 
_ diſtinguiſhing badge, and believes Ryan, Perry, and 

Fitzgerald, had more authority than the priſoner, that 
in the night of the 18th the rebel army march'd to 
Camolin, and on the morning of the igth wiineſs ſaw 
Ryan, and priſoner in a poſt-chaiſe, Ryan ſoon after 


called to witneſs and told him, he could not preſerve 


the witneſs's life any longer, and believes ke would 
have been kill'd at Camolin, had it not been for the 
3 interference. That witneſs ſoon after effecled 
is eſcape, there were at leaſt ten Prieſts at Limerick- 
Hill, one Roger Pierce, a Loyaliſt was brought by 
ſome rebels into Limerick, and there put to death, « 
a moſt barbarous and inhuman manner. That he did, 
and does ſti}! believe the priſoner had a command in 


the rebel army, and no common men could have had 


inlluence to fave witneſss life, as he believes the pri- 
ſoner did. That during his continuance with. the 
rebels, it was the practice with the common men, 
every morning to chalk on their hats, J- H. S. and 
thofs who had not hats had thoſe letters chalked on 
ſome part of their clothing. 
Ctreſt examined by Priſoner. 
| When you applied to the priſoner, to interfere 

on your behalf for your goods, did you not conceive 
that his rank in life would give him influence among 
the common people, and do you not think that oue of 
his family would have influence among the lower claſs 
of people, although ſuch perſon had no. command. 

A. To my belief he had a command, as I ſaid be- 
fore and that he would from his family have had 


- influence among the lower claſs of people. 


Q. When you firſt applied to the priſoner; had you 
any other reaſon'than his rank in life, for "Henan ing 


Al 
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life he had a command, and had then no other reaſon 
for believing ſo, but by what paſſed at Kilcavan-Hill, 
as before ſtated, I had afterwards other reaſons for 
believing he had a command. 


Do you not believe that the priſoner, would 1 


while you were with the rebels have been WIT to 
do JON any act of kindneſs in his power. 
A. I am ſuve he was willing. 

Do you not believe that if the priſoner had no 
command, and had , without permiſhon reſtored you 
our goods, he would have ſuffered PEP if he 

had no-command. 
A I believe he would, but I dane he would not, 
3 if he had a command. 
A. Do you recollect he priſoner kava ſaid to you, 
« You need not fear as far as I can ſerve you, but you 


« muſt apply to Ryan, or ſome other perſon having a 


« command to get your e or words to that 
. 
A. I do verily believe be did. 


Did the priſoner give any At to a the 


goods taken down, to Limerick. 
A. He did not, that I heard the cars were going on. 
Can you take upon you to ſwear, that ſome of 


1 did benen at that time, 1 from his rank in 


thoſe who conſulted at Kilcavan, might, not have been © 


men without command, in the rebel army. 

A. Some of them might, for any thing I know to 
the contrary, but 1 beheve every. one © them had 
more or leſs command. 

Was Barny Murray, whom you have mentioned 
a rebel C aptain, or commander. 

A. I verily believe Murray, was ſurgeon e or doctor 

to the rebel army. 


Q. Do you not believe that all the rebel Captains, | 


| ad an equal command in their army. 


A. I do not believe they had, for ſome of them 


could do more than others. 
Q. Might not the priſoner although without com- 
mand, have been called on by the leaders of the rebels, 
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do adviſe the beſt line of march or on any w ſubject, 
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on account of his knowledge of the. country, or for 
ſome other reaſon. | . 

A. I do not believe it, it might be poſſible but not 
Ne for he muſt have bad ſome command. 

. Were thoſe whom you * mounted in the 
nebel army, confined to 2 particular part of the army, 
or did they not ride at large along the ranks. | 

A. I ſaw as I believe 20 priv. tes for one officer, 
riding along the ranks of Infaniry, as the men who 
had horſes were not confined to any particular part, or a 
the army. 

Q Do you not bet it 8 that if each — 
corps, had but one Captain, the duty and ſituation of 
ſuch officer would oblige him to remain with his men, 
and to have them under his immediate inſpection. 

A. I do not know but there might have been five 
Captains to each corps, but if there was but one 
Captain, he no doubt would have more to do,—and 
I believe the Captains did often leave their corps to 
the command of inferior officers, tor [ believe mey | 

were not under good juriſdiction, Sod 

Q Was the priſoner to the beſt of your knowledge 
a relation of Ryan, and do you not think it probable 

that if priſoner was in ill health, Ryan would (although 
priſoner had no command) have permitted priſoner to 
travel in his carriage. 

A. The priſoner to the beſt of my knowledge is not 
a a relation to Ryan, but ſuppoſing that he was a relati- 
on I think it probable that Ryan would in caſe of 
his the priſoners illneſs, and although he might not 
have had a command, have taken him into the carriage, 
which carriage was the property of Mr. White of 
Rockingham, and brought by a rebel party to Mount 
Pleaſant, and J alſo believe if priſoner was not a rela- 
tion and had no command Ryan would not have taken 
him, into the carriage. 

Q. Lou have ſaid you dont know Scher the pri- 
 ſoner was preſent at Pierce's murder, from what you 
know of priſoner, do you think him capable of coun- 
tenancing ſo. barbarous an act. 

5 I not 9 nim capable of ſo > barbarous an 
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| that day. ee 


Ws > Are you a Proteſtant, and; do you think i it cre- 
\ Uible that priſoner. would- maſſacre a Proteſtant, as an 


Heretic, or do you think it more probable that he 
Would exert himſelf to fave the life of a | Prote 

than aſſiſt in his inurder. 1 
A. I cannot anſwer for the hea "of man. 


tak ö 
A. Between the hours of two aud three, - 1 


Q Do ou not believe that the three men, who ö 
were ſhot 6 Maunt Pleaſant, Tuffered under the orders | 


of thoſe who had 1 command, o of the rebel army 
at that time. + 7200 


* © 


2 2 Y pay. * 1 4 |; | * 8 * l fs tas 7 x z 
A. 1 cannot tell. . 
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e D you "think that when' Ms pril met Is 
conſultation at. Kilcavan, that if he had been confult<- 


ed inerely for information reſpecting his *knowledye, 
of the country, that he would, if he bad no coniinand, 


beed permitted to remain to hear t the refult of the 


conſultation. 3 


A. Prifoner Aude with the other leaders" wal 
the whole broke up, and 1 believe he would not bare 
been permitted to remain to hear the reſult, bad he $ 


: yok been a leader and in the plot. 5 5 
About what" time of the day, were he Ae 
men Lilled in Mount Pleafaht, W IQ 5 


A. In the evening about four or Sve deck, ue = 
NE. the army appeared and went into Tinnehaly. on 


liam Poole Seporn. Ep 
He was a priloher in the rebel ggard rd houſe at S. 
rey, about the 1ath of June 1 798, e applied to Cap- 


rain Redmond, a rebel leader for his liberty, and a pro- 


tection, Redmond gave him'a protection ſigned by 
himſelf, of the i 2 following, po 

* William Poole, to go home to © his 7 — unmoleſted 
e as we have two ſons of his as hoſtages.” 
guard placed over witneſs, ref uſed to obey, 


- Je. 


0 ddt a certain priſoner w was in a the rebel emp 


. About what time of che day, was Pierce v mur- 5 


permit the ron 8 


1 he 5 ; 
edmiond's _ 
NO unleſs it was 8 by the TOO Wm. 
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8 the priſoner ſoon. alter came into tlie guard 
houſe, and witneſs having applied to him, he imme- 
diately ſigned the protection or paſs, which witneſs 
had received from Redmond, without expreſſing that 
he was a Captain, or any other officer, witneſs remain- 
ed in the guard houſe, until next morning and was 
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permatied to go out of . 
Benjamin Warren Sworn 
Knows the 9 the day after the battle of 
Arklow, witneſs was a priſoner in the rebel guard 
2 of Gorey, with other loyaliſts. —That the priſo- 

William Byrne, came into the guard houſe in a 
*. manner, fs aſk'd why the Orange-men were 


ſuffered to remain there, and ſaid he would take their 


lives, and drew his ſword, with which he made a blow 
at witneſs's neck, which witneſs perceiving ſtoop'd his 


bead and received a cut on it, a little above his ear, 
witneſs was taken to the rebel infirmary where he 


Mr. White, a regular bred ſurgeon whom 


was told by 


_ the rebels obliged to act for them, that his ſkull was 


" fraftured and witneſs was told the cut was five inches 
in length, witneſs remained about two months very 


ill, in conſequence of ſaid wound and betimes it is jet 


fore and fiery, a Cap Monks came into the guard 
houſe mately! Bo. witneſs being {truck by the 
riſduer, and ſaid to priſoner he was a cowardly raſcal 
"Be ſtriking his priſoner, and that he would have him 
"bogs of his commiſſion, and Moncks preſented a piſtol 
priſoner's breaſt, and threatened to ſhoot him if he 
a not drop his ſword, priſoner did drop his ſword, 
and beg'd witneſs's pardon at the deſire of Moncks. 
, Croſs- * by Priſoner. 306 


Was whom you have mentioned r 


We | Captain, _ | 
A. He was in my hearing. . | 3 
* Did you know or hear any other pre call 
tain, among the rebels. 


No one but Pe 15 


QC At what time * the as did dis  tnſtion 


I belicy eden ereleren. 1 
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hat pom in the guard houſe aid this hap- 
=y e ho were preſent, D 


It was in the Rite room, and Patchel, Farmer, 5 


and ſome others were preſent. 


Q. Is Dr. White who dreſs your head living og 


dead, and if iy ing where is he. 
A. He was livin at Donaghmoze | in the xii of, 
Werford, when | left home. 


James atchel 
Knows the pr ſone 2 


 minutely corro orates the teſti Ani of Benjamin 
Warren. While witneſs; was a priſoner at Gorey, he 


4 ſaw the priſoner at the head of the Ballymanus corps, 
which appeared to. :onfilt of 'about two or 300 men, 
march up and down town ſeveral times, the men 

rying out Ball manus, Ball manus, the priſoner when 


t the head of the — 1 lad a drawn ſword in his 

band, Moncks was Captain of the güard, by whoſe 

_ divifion witneſs Nas n, and he claimed witpeſs * 

3 8 if e 
. 5 by. riſenęr. 1 

Q When the priſoner came into the guard houſe * 


. Heeg coùld you diſtinctiy hear the converſation be- | 


een Moncks and him. 


A. L did diſtinctly hear what L have related as hav- - wt 7 


ing p aſs d between Moncks, and priſoner. 

Q If Moncks had at the ſame time faid any. wing 
mois to priſonet, could you have heard that . 
2 I could Revs heard him, but he did not ſay. any 


Q. Were not . priſoner in the guard ** of 
4 Gorey, cloſely watch'd * che N who were * 
ard. 

8 They were. 5 

"bn W, the 1 Ce 

. was taken priſoner by the N Wy ak 
wy a previous to- che battle. of Arklow, and 

1 o . 


; F 


8 Was a ti in "Ip 

da after the battle of Arklow, _ 
was preſent when priſoner 1 in and ſaid, h are 

« thoſe bloody Orange {llows bn t here.” Thave 
| Ws day loſt by them Wien of my friends, and Patchel _ 
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CEP to. fave his life conſented to carry a wk Saw 
the priſoner William Byrne, march from Gorey to the 
battle of Arklow, at the head of the Ballymanus corps, 
he rode and was armed with a large crooked ſword, 
he.ſaw the priſoner lead on his men at Arklow, and 
when they wefe beat back he returned and brought 
them up again, and did ſo ſeveral times, and in parti- 


— ar one time Prieſt Murphy in order to induce 


the wen to return to the battle, took out and ſhook his 
handkerchief, and declared he would ſhake off the 
Orange-mens balls, in conſequence of this the priſoner 
did bring up ſome of his men, others ran away, the 
priſoner .was called Captain, and believes the Bally- 
En Ke conſiſted of between two and 300 men, 
e priſoner appeared to haye the chief com- 
mand, witneſs ſaw no other commander of that corps, 
be faw. the priſoner at the head of his corps. on the 
© 'Arklow road, at the turn to Polahoney, where ſeveral 
ebels were Till and wounded by the Kin 85 an, 
The priſoner was ſhot through che hat 
After the battle of Arklow witneſs was taken Sls. 
er to Gorey, and being a black, ſmith and reſident at 
Nebo, about 3 miles diſtant, he was ſent Bo | 


under a guard to ſhoe rebel horſes, and continue 


there until the rebel army march d to Mount Pleaſant. 
That while at home he heard two men, Langrell and 
Wheatly, who had been taken priſoners by the rebels, 


3 bad been piked to death in the ks yard of Gorey. 


At Mount pleaſant he faw the priſoner have, — 
exerciſe a Command over the Ballymanus corps, and 
bad the fame command at Kilcavan, where priſoner 
Had His hand tied up in conſequence of a fall from his 
horſe, and heard the rebels lament that Captain Byrne 
had been hurted. Witneſs had a brother ae priſo- 
ner by the rebels, and ſhot; and piked b y them on 
Gorey Hill, from Kilcavan the rebel army ce by 
Carrigrua to Vinegar Hill, but witneſs Ad "ont: we | 
NO after he left Kilcavan. 
Croſt- enamined by Priſoner, - © 
A what part of the rebel army was Captan 
Mod a of * corps, 2288 18 have joined, 
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- | corps at Arklowz Py were frequently called togeth 


* 
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gets urn the battle of Arklow, and were y you. on 


A. I did not ride, —There was no regularity i in che 


by their Captains, by the name of the corps. 
9 ow oy. 8 were engaged | in the battle of 
Arise; as you' believe? 


A. There were 3 great many, but cannot tell how 


p any. 
M Q Was Murphy's corps engaged in the battle of 


| Arkiow, and how long? 

A. It was engaged, and 8 any of the men dropped, 
the others ran 2 

Q. During the heat and engen of battle, were 
oy not much alarmed for your own ſafety? 77 
A. I was, and kept along the dike of à ditch. ' 
Q. Could you undertake to prove . circum- 
ſtatiec that happened to al the rebel leaders during the 
battle of Arklow? ' 

A. I could not; ; but 1 ſaw FE own Captain jp 
engaged, and. ſome- N e but do not know 


; * dl. „ 


1 M, aurice Darkie 8 

Witneſs was s taken priſoner by the rebels and heads 
o their camp at Mount Pleaſant, where he ſaw the 
| priſoner, who was called Captain Byrne of the Bally- 
manus corps —One Joſhua Chaſe a loyaliſt, an old 
man, was likewiſe a priſoner, and guarded by one, 
„ or Bergin, who was called, and acted as fer- 
jeant of the guard. Mergin had Chaſe on the ground, 


- 


whoſe arms were tyed cloſe, and ſaid he would cut 


Chaſc's head off, The priſoner Wm. Byrne happened to 


come tothe oy and ſeeing what Mergin was in 


to do, drew his ſword, and ſaid he would cut 


gin's head off if he hurted the priſoner Chaſe; 5 


ordered Mergin as being drunk, and unfit to have the 
- Care of the guard, to be removed, and another per- 
Fon to take his place, and accordin; ply Mergin was re- 


2 and one Kavenagh took charge of the priſo : 
IS. The en William n eee Bo? "Wt Es 
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* "Foy who was alfo 2 ke. and upon Lewis's 
alkiag him for a protection, priſoner ſaid, let me ſee 
the; man that dare ſay any thing to you. Lewis then 
departed without interruption. . Witneſs in am 
to fave his lite, conſented to join. the rebels, aid a 
pike was given him. Witneſs ſaw the priſoner mounted 
both at Mount Pleaſant and Kilcavan, armed with a 
ſword, riding amongſt the rebel forces. I he reaſon. 
why witaeſs was afraid of being killed at that time, 
was that three men of the name of Free, Foſter, and 
Berry, who were loyaliſts, were ſhot in che camp very 
near witneſs, and he ex vetted to meet the ſam? fate. 
Witneſs heard, that Free and Foſter were. ſhot i in re- 
venge for a rebel who had been killed by the, Ki we ; 
army-that moruing near the cam „ and Berry WAs 
killed ſor being an Orange-man, , Chaſe and one Red- 
mond being old men, and tyo ſmall boys, were tha 
day ſet at liberty by order cf Captain Perry, who: 
alked was there any charge again, Res but, pn, 
* was made. . 
| De r1ſi-examined by Priſoner, 
Lou fay Mergin was a ſerjeaut; do you not bes 
| dd that in the rebel army there were ſeveral ran s * 
officers between a private and a Captain ?. 

A. I never heard there were, 

Had not the rebel officers ſome diſtin; uiſhing 
badge, aud were they not much \begter drefſed an 
common men? 5 E 

A. They had. A one man, Carol, hs wa 

alled Captain, wear a green "ſpencer, with an officer? 
hat with a bruſh over it, and a black cockade, aud i. 
green one over it; and thoſe who were named officery 
were better dreſſed and had nicer arms than the com. 
mon men. Some officers had not a diſtinguiſking | 
badge except that they were better clothed, , 

Had the priſoner any thing i in his dreſs at Mount 
Meatant to diſtinguiſh him from the common men? 
A. Priſoner wore an outſide great coat, a carofine - 

hat, boots and ſpurs, and well mounted, with a very 
mice ſword, which be ir 1 1 drawn” in his hand, 


. 


which Fees not — done b y corimon wel. -. > 
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n the 6 dee 1 d behalf of _ 


1 Lewis, do you not believe he 9 as far as itt him 


lay, rather {liſt in ſaving a proteſtant N than 
Join in his murder? . 
A. I do not think he Sole 1 chink he would rather 
8⁰ againſt him, than fave "Fx RR ; 
Did you not at Mount Pleaſant ſee many men 
who: were not rebel Captains, ride and wear boots and 
ſpurs, and did you not ſee ſome man or men with 
ſwords, who were not rebel Capiains ? 
A. I did not ſee any man or men at Mount Pleaſant 


who had ſwords, except Morgan. who 9 conk- 


dered a rebel Captain. 6 | 
I did ſee ferent men ride, but never fie; one but 


an officer, have boots and ſpurs, nor did I ever ſee any 


but an officer ride e the camp with a drawn, 
| ſword. : 

Q. From the carriages and . oy Ryan and 
Perry being in the quarter where the three men were 
ſhot, do you not believe * 8 the e com- 
mand in that quarter. | 

A. 1 believe they had. 1 * l 
Peta „ e - 

While you were with the rebels, did 190 ever 
© the ſerjeant or officer of the guard changed. but by | 
the command of a ſuperior officer 4 

A. I did not. I faw the guard changed at Limes 
: rick guard-houſe, by order of one Mernagh, who 
was deemed a e and at Mount POS as de- : 


fore ſtated. 
1a Chaſs ſworn. | | | 
Witneſs i 182 ll e old man in the goth year mY 1. 1 
2 e, he was taken priſoner in Tinnchaly i in the night of, 
e 16th of June, and carried to the camp at Mount. DM, 
| Pleaſant, and guarded with ſeyeral other loyaliſt pri- 
 foners, by a large party of pikemen, amongſt whom 
was one Mergen, who witneſs underſtood was ſerjeant 
of the guard, On the 17th Mergn charged witneſs 
with being an Orange-man, and a maker of Orange 5 
men, and having three ſons Orange-men, which wit-.- 
nel denied. * deſired ei 0 bleſs 8 


he 


8 © 


+ 
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he could not, except by ſaying the Lord bleſs him: 
Then have you any religion? Witneſs -ſaid be had, 
and that his religion was derived from the ſcriptures. 
No, ſaid Mergin, your religion is derived from a rogue 
and a whore, and groſsly abuſed witneſs, and laid 
Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, were the rogue 
and whore ; upon which witneſs replied, he had read 
the. ſcriptures from Geneſis to Revelations, and had 
not feen the name of King Henry the VIII. or Queen 
Elizabeth Mergin then tied witneſs's arms which he 
drew backwards by a cord until they were near drawn 
out of the ſockets, whereby witneſs ſuffered great pain, 
witneſs was tied by Mergin about the hour of eleven 
and continued in that ſituation until about four or five 
in the evening, ſome time after his being ſo tied he 
was ordered by Mergin to go on his knees, and then a 
rty of gun- men were called for to ſhoot witneſs, 
and others called out to pike witneſs, ſome time after 
he heard a rumour that Captain Byrne was coming 
and Mr. William Byrne of Ballymanus, immediately 
came up, witneſs knew William Byrne of Ballymanus, 
and is poſitive he was the man that came up, but wit- 
neſs's ſight having ſince failed him, he. cannot now ſee 
ſufficiently well to ſay whether the priſoner at the bar 

be William Byrne of Ballymanus , 
Upon Byrne's coming up Mergin ſaid to him, Cap- 
tain what ſhall we do with them, meaning as witneſs 
believes, Berry, and witneſs who were lying on the 
ground tied, which Berry was afterwards in the even- 
ing ſhot. —Mr. William Byrne of Ballymanus anſwer- 
ed, I dont care what the devil you do with them, „if 
« you dont chuſe to kill them put them in the guard 
c houſe,” William Byrne then paſs'd through the 
guard, and in ſome ſhort time returned, did not ſpeak 
to witneſs, but heard he ſaid ſome thing to. others 
Which witneſs did not hear. Mergin. took witneſs 
twice before a perſon who aſſumed the character of 
juſtice of the peace, aad charged witneſs as being 2 
maker of - Orange-men, witneſs deſired the juſtice to 
put Mergin to his oath, which the juſtice. declined 
_ ſaying it was ſabbathday, and he would not adminiſter 
| e = all 
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an oath. Mania — brought witneſs back to Z 


the gnard, and faid he would not trouble himſelf to 
look for witneſs's, to prove witneſs being an Orange- 


man, but would make the matter ſhort, then ma ſe 


witneſs lie down, when he ſwore he would cut wits 
neſs's head off, and laid the edge of a ſword a croſs 
witneſs's neck, which he repeated a ſecond time. 
Two gentlemen in ſome ſhort time after came riding 
by, who witneſs underſtood were principal comman- 
ders, one of them ſaid to witneſs, old man come here, 
what fault have you committed, witneſs ſaid he could 
not tell, and requeſted he would call any honeſt man 
in the camp to tell what he had done, ſaid gentleman 


then called aloud and deſired to know what witneſs 
had done; and having again called to the ſame effect 


and no one appearing, ſaid perſon who witneſs believes 


: wag General Perry, ordered witneſs to be ſet at liberty; 


and ſent a man to guard him out of the camp. Some 


ſhort time before the general came by, Mergin ſaid he 


had, had great deal of trouble in bringing in prifo 
: and if they were ſet at liberty he would en + 
command, and ſtuck his ſword in the ground, he was 
preſs'd to keep the command which he refuſed, and 

went away in à paſſion. One Kavenagh then took the 
command of the guard. This declaration was made 
by Mergin, ſoon after William Byrne had paſs'd the 
ſecond time through the guard, when the rebel party 


which conſiſted principally of horſe came into Tinne- 
baly, they ordered that ſuch of the inhabitants as were 


Roman Catholics ſhould put up lights in their houſes, 

none of which were burned, but all others were. | 
Croſt Examined by Priſoner. 

Do.you know the names of any of the nine pri- 


ſoners that were in the rebel camp with you, mention 


them. 


A. There was Thomas Paſlow, Marks Rediolid, | 
William. Mvers, William Graham, one called one of 


Gowans blood-hounds, an Berry who was put to 
death, John Dagg, a boy 0 the name of Kinch, and 
1 Wil liams. f 
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About what time of the day did you firſt fee 
Wilkam Byrne, of Ballymanus in the rebel camp. 

A. The day was far ſpent. 

— » Thomas Pallow Sworn. 

Witneſs is in the 89th year of his age, identifies the 
priſoner —witnefſs was taken priſoner by the rebels in 
Tinnehaly, on the 17th of June, and as he was led by 
the market houſe, which was then in flames ſome of 
the rebels propoſed that he ſhould be thrown into the 
burning houſe, others oppoſed that, faying, we will 
ſoon ſend him to a hotter place, —witneſs was then 
taken to Mount Pleaſant, and placed under the guard 
commanded by Mergin, who ated as ſerjeant, Chaſe 
and other priſoners were there, witneſs was ſeveral 
times threatened te be piked for being an Orange- man, 
and heretic, after fome time William Byrne the priſo- 
ner came up, and entering the circle aſked Merging 
what occaſioned the delay, © why do you not diſpatch 


them, and after fome converſation with Mergin, priſo- 


ner William Byrne went away, but ſoon came again, 
and finding the priſoner were ſtill there, was very an- 
gry with the ſerjeant, and on the ferjeant telling the 
priſoner William Byrne, that he (Byrne) had not the 
cammand, Byrne called him a rafcal and faid I will 
tet you know the command is in me.“ Witneſs was 
afterwards ſet at liberty by general Perry, as he heard 
him called, as being an old man againſt whom no 
charge lay. Chaſe was diſcharged at the ſame time 
Cera examined byPrifoner. ' 
About what hour on the 17th of June, did you 
fee William Byrne, at Maunt Pleaſant. | 


A. I was taken about nine in the morning, and I was 


fo confuſed afterwards I cannot recolle& che hour L 
ſaw priſoner. 8 
955 Did you hear William Byrne uſe any other exe 
ok on reſpecting the priſoners, than that which you 
ave mentioned. =. 
A. I did not. 1 
Q. Had not Chaſe an equal opportunity with yon 


to hear what William Byrne ſaid, reſpecting the pri- 
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A. Chaſe 
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A. chaſe was cat a length of time b me, 
and he therefore had a better opportunity of hearing 


more than me. 
Willam Graham Sao worn. 


Witneſs is now about the age of 14 was taken 


by the rebels and brought to Mount Pleaſant he and 
pther priſoners were guarded by pike-men, and Mer- 


gin was the ſerjeant The 3 William Byrne 


came into the ring, with a drawn ſword in his hand, 


and was aſk'd by ſome of them what ſhould be Jo | 


with the children, Byrne anſwered c damn them, kill 
« them or do what you like with them,” and then 
Byrne went away. Some time after, ſix men came up 
to try the grow up men, and then witneſs and another 
Py were turned out, 

Crofe-examined by Priſoner. 

Were Chaſe and Paſlow preſent, when William 
Byrne made uſe of the expreſſions you have mention- 
ed. 

A Chaſe Was there, but I do not recollect Paſlow. 
WS you hear William Byrne uſe any other ex- 
10ns reſpeCting the priſoners, ' and could Paſlow 


and Chaſe hear what he ſaid. 


A. I did not hear Byrne uſe any other words, 
Gale was lying tied on the ground, and was very near 


1 Were you with the priſoners when William 


Byrne firſt came up to them. 
A. I was. 
Was the time he you faw William Byrne, 


ome up to the priſoners the firſt time of his coming, 


to them as you have heard and believe. 

A. 1 believe it was, I left all the other priſoners in 

cuſtody, except the boy who was liberated with me. 
'' John Hopkins Sworn, 

Knows the priſoner, He was out with the rebels 
and after ſcme time was at the camp-at Gorey Hill, 
where he ſaw the priſoner William Theme march into 
the camp, at the head of between 2 and 300 men, 
with a drawn ſword in his hand, who were called the 
Ballymanus corps, and Byrne was called by them their 
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3 the rebels in the camp az a mark of their joy, 
at ſeeing ſo large a number join them, put up their 
hats on the top of their pikes and buzzad.— Witneſs 
* E ſaw the priſoner at the head of the Ballymanus corps, 
. march to the battle of Arklow, and as far as the Char- 
ter- ſchool, but as witneſs's diviſion was on the other 
1 ſide of the town, he knows nothing more of the pri- 
ſoner during the battle. — He did LF ſee t tic priſoner 
1 afterwards, (as witneſs went home for refreſhments,) 
= | until he ſaw. him at Mount Pleaſant, and there only 
= for a ſhore time, he ſaw priſoner' at Kilcavan, at the 
XxX head of the Ballymanus corps, when the Kings army 
= 7 „ the rebel army then marel'd to Carrigiua, 
% on to Vinegar Hill, priſoner did not march on the 
. Toad at the head of his corps, but all the gentlemen, 
Perry, Kyan, Priſoner, and others rode in the front 
of the rebel army, but believes all that ſo rode in tlie 
front, were Captains or officers. '' Saw priſoner at 
Vinegar-Hill,” but witneſs being poſted down on one 
ſide of the hill, did not ſee prifouer duting the battle. 
5 ' Croſt-examined by Priſoner © 
Q. At what time of the day did William Byrne, 
come to Gorey . 
A. I cannot recollect, but believe about the turn 
of the day. | | 
Q. If the ako of the rebel camp had been ſent to of 
meet the Ballymanus corps, and yy. them in, muſt : 
u not have heard it. 
A. The muſic of the camp was ſo conſtanily em 
I 10950 that T cannot recollect, whether they played . 
Went to meet priſoner, upon his coming in. 
Q. About what hour did the rebel 582 5 march from 


Kitcavan to Carriyrua? 
A. About nightfall. | 
Do you or mean that when vou ſaw priſoner 

* ith” lajor Fitzgerald at Blackwater, ./ifling.. —Hc was 
is raiſing recruits for His Majeſty's 5 * 
Ma A. I did mean ſo. 8 2 

. | une 2 85 | E OUCH 
5 „5 Carthy ſeborn. : ? 
3 a "He Identified the r He was called out of 
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bed the night but one before the battle of Arklow, and 
told if he did not go to Gorey Hill and join the Rebel 
army, he would be killed by the army, that he ac- 


cordingly got up and went to che rebel camp. — He 
was in a company called the Arklow Northſhire, com- 


manded by one Matthew Doyle as Captain, which 
company when the Rebel army marched to attack 
Arklow, was included in the corps called the Ballyma- 


nus corps, commanded by the priſoner Wm. Byrne, 


or by Perry. —That he did not hear of any body or 


Corps of county of Wicklow men, except thoſe which 


were included in the Ballymanus Corps.—He did 


ſuppoſe that the priſoner Wm. Byrne or Perry com- 


manded the Ballymanus corps, | becauſe they rode at 


the head, on the march to Arklow.—Heard. Perry 
called Captain, and 3lfo heard the priſoner. called. 


Captain Byrne; but did not hear. either of them give 
any orders as he was far in the rear. n 


Father Murphy, before the rebel army left Gorey, 


aſſured the people, that they could not be hurt by the 
balls from the King's army; and when witneſs came 
to the battle of Arklow, he had a good opinion of 
| what the prieſt ſaid, until he ſaw ſome men killed 
- near him. i , | X 580 n 5 f 25 
When the rebel army went to Limerick. hill after the 


battle of Arklow, between 30 and 50 horſemen were 


aſſembled in a kind of ring, when one of them ſaid 


with an oath, that the priſoner, Wm. Byrne ought to 


be piked to death on the hill, rather than any other 
man, for they had not luck or grace ſince he 
joined them; and then another replied, what could 
be expected from” him but treachery, as the reſt of his 
family were guilty of. Witneſs in order to put pri- 
ſoner upon his guard, informed one of Ballymanus's 
men of what he heard, and deſired him to tell priſo- 
ner.— Witneſs does not know what act of treachery 
the foregoing declaration alluded to. 8 
. Croſa- examined by Pr iſoner. 


Q. At what time to the beſt of yeur knowledge 
did the Ballymanus corps march into the camp at G 
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A. I do not know. . | 

Q. Whocarried the colours of the Ballymanus corps? 

A. I donot know. Þ : 

Q. Did you know or hear of Michael Reynold's of 
Naas in the rebel camp? _T 

A. Net to my knowledge. 

Q. Did you know or hear of young Byrne, ſon of 
Peter Byrne of Ballykaſkan near Rathdrum, inthe | 
rebel camp? | „ Be, | 

A. I do not recollect. $11 00 3s pu 

Q. Were there not ſeveral horſemen riding with the 
rebel army on the march from Gorey to Arklow, and 
were not many horſemen riding betore the Ballymanus 
corps on that march ? %%% 

A. There were a great many horſemen with the 


1 


army, and I believe that ſeveral rode at the head of 5 


1 


the Ballymanus corps. | | 
Patrick Harold brought in by military farce, ſworn. 


N 8 
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Witneſs was out with the rebels in the 3 | 


company, commanded by Captain Charles Byrne, of 
Ballyrogan.— He was at Gorey-hill, when priſoner 
Wm. Byrne marched in at the head of about 200 men, 
called the Ballymanus corps, of which priſoner was 
called Captain.—That the next day the rebel army 
., marched to the attack of Arklow, and the Ballymanus 
corps, in which Charles Byrne's company, which then 
conſiſted of 30 or 40 men were included, was com- 
manded by priſoner Wm. Byrne, and believes all the 
county of Wicklow men were included in the name of, - 
the Bally manus corps, and ecmmanded by the priſo- 
ner.— hat he ſaw the priſoner at the battle of Ark. 
low, rally his men and bring them up to renew tlie at- 
tack. That he ſaw Mr. Bayleys'shouſe near Arklow on 
fre that day, and underſtood' that it was burned by or- 
der of Perry and priſoner. Did not ſee ox hear of any. 
perſon having the command of the county of Wicklow 
men but the priſoner.— The rebel army returned 
through Gorey to Gorey- hill, and heard that Langrell 
and Wheatley were piked in che ehurch-yard of Gorey, 
but was not preſerſt,—The'rebel army marched to Li- 
merick-hill apd to Mount Pleaſant, where witneſs ſaw, 


the 


Ms * 


>, 
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the priſoner, and underſtood he ſtill continue d in the 

command of the county of Wicklow men. Two men 

were brought into the camp and ſhot at Mount Plea- 
ſant, becauſe they were two Orauge-men ; another 
man was taken and afterwards let go; he ſaw W. 
Doyſe a priſoner and ſome old men. —The rebel army 
marched to Kilcavan, where priſoner kept the ſame 


command, and afterwards marched to Vinegar-hill, 


where all the county of Wicklow men were, known 
and called by the apellation of the Ballymanus corps 
ke did not ſee the priſoner at Vinegar-hill, but heard 
a diſpute had ariſen between Kyan and priſoner, about 
an order for the march of the Ballymanus corps to- 
wards Enniſcorthy, _ | | 


Croli-examined by Priſoner. | 
Q. Were not che Captains of rebels appointed to 


their command ſame time before the rebellion, and 
were they not employed for a conſiderable time in diſ- 


ciplining their men? 
A. Ido not know. _ | 


e the priſoner ride with the Ballymanus corps 
into the rebel camp? | > 
A. It was about the middle of the day he marched 


Q On what day, and at what time of the day did 
Pou ſe 


in, and as I think about 4 or 5 days before the battle of 


Arklow. 


Q. Were you ever accuſed of robbing the wk | 


Murray's houſe near Arklow ? 
TIES, wg 2 
Matthew Davis likewiſe brought in by military guard, 
Knows the 6 was in a rebel com- 
pany, of which James Doyle of Ballynecore was Cap- 
tain, and went to join the rebel army at Mount Plea- 
ſant.— The company then conſiſted of about 40 men, 


but was not complete; Patrick Grant, Dwyer, and one 


_ Devitt were alſo Captains, and at Mount Plea- 
ant alſo.— All the county Wicklow men joined the 
Ballymanus corps, and were commanded by the pri- 
ſoner Wm. Byrne. — That three men were brought in- 


te the camp at Mount pleaſant, theſe men were ſhot, 
28 
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the rebels. | 

That he afterwards la the priſoner at. Kilcarity 
upon the "appearance of the Kings archy draw out into 
ranks, the Ballymanus corps in which Captain James 
.Doyle's, and Grant's companies, and as he believes 
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of the head eo nmanders were preſent By head com. 
manders, I mean Perry, Kyan, the priſoner, and 
ſome others. — Chat there was a piece of hraſs cannon, 
which was called Captain Byenz's cannon; it was 
ſhort, with a wide bore ; ſaw the priſoner fire this can- 
nan at the King's forces, which apptoached towards 


LF 


all the other county Wicklow companies were 1nclud- 


ed. Witneſs, heard priſoner give them the-word of 


command. That the rebel army went to Vinegar Hill, 
where the county of Wicklow men, were under the 
command of the priſoner. Taat the county Wicklow 
men, were ordered down into Enniſcorthy, they 
march'd part of the way, but finding their commander 
William Byrae the priſoner did not head them, they 
refuſed to proceed without him. The county Wiel 


low men went to e e with Kyan, but ſoon 


after returned towards the hill, and as they went 


there they met the priſoner, who as their commander 


led them down again to Enniſcorthy, the party were 

foon after orde I back to the hill, where . were 

n by the ing's army. | | a 
Croſs Wee by Prifonee.. 


corps ? 
A. I cannot tell. 


;x 


Q. Did you know 0 hear of a man a called Michal 
' Reynold's in the rebel camp,—Had he any command | 
there, and what was his corps called? 


A. I never did, but heard one Reynolds was at the 
battle of Hackers town. I was not there myſelf. 
Did you know or hear of any perſon of che name 


| of erevan in the rebel node &. - "ou "he * ebend, a 

and of what corps? 
A. I did not there might fine beck pꝛivate men of 
| bis name, but he never heard of a a Captain of that name, 
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Q. Was Garret 3 priſoner s brother, at Gorey, 


Kilcavan, or Vinegar-hill L. 

A. I was not at Gorey; I did not fee Garret Bras 

at Kilcavan or Vinegar- hill... 
: Foſeph Gordon ſworn. : 

Witneſs was a priſoner in the rebel camp on > 
hill; ſaw the priſener there, .commatiding a great 
number of men, about three or 400 who were called 
the Ballymanus corps, and ordering te march, and 
wheel, and fo on. Priſoner was called Captain Byrne, 
and rode with a ſword in his hand. 

Croſs-examined. by Priſoner. 

Q: On what day, and about what time of the day 
did you ſee the priſoner at Gorey-hill? 

A. It was about 12 o'clock in the day, and thinks 
It was two days before the battle of Arklow. 

In what place were you confined, and were any. 
perſons, and what were their names, . Sonkned , in the 
ſame place with you?; 

A. Sometimes on the hill, and ſometimes in Gon, 
Arthur Spencer, Ec, Webſter, and others were. Priſon 
ners alto, _ 

Q_Did you leave Gorey hill on Friday before the, 


battle of . when ou got your ee from 
Perry 1 4 : 


A. I did. 5 i 

Q About what hour, on F riday h leave 'e las 
hill, and did you ſce the priſoner eee his 
men on any day before that Friday? _ 

A. LI was not at Gorey-hill , day at the time of: 
parade, and as I befere ſaid, it Was, the 4 RE 1 
ſaw priſoner exerciſe his men. 

By the . ä 

Q Are you now poliitive that you ſaw the priſoner 
at any time exerciſe his men on Gorey: hill? | 

A. Iam pofitive. - 

- Thomas Hugo, Eſq. again called by Pri i 

Q. How many Roman Catholics were there in your 

corps at the time the priſoner was expelled, and what 


* 


K. 


is his religion as you have heard and beiieve ? + 


A. Priſoner is a Catholic, there were tres includ 
ing priſoner as I believe. 
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Q. Do you not believe that a man of the prifoner'g 
rank and religion in the country, who was not at the 
commencement'of the rebellion a member of any mili. 
tary body, would therefore he ſuſpected of diſloy- 
alty. nw, 5 VV 5 
1 >, Yes I would. . 
„„ By the Court. : 
Q. Did you hear the priſoner at any time before 
riſoner was expelled from the Wicklow cavalry, fay 
at your table that the King's forces conſiſted of no 
more than 75,000 men, regulars, militia, and yeomen, 
and of them ſome of the militia would deſert. . , 
A. I did, and priſoner further ſaid, what ſignified 
that handful to the other force u hich. conſiſted of 
300,000—at that time I had a good gpinion of priſo. 
ner, and therefore his aſſertion did not make much 


0 On oi, 
Q. Had not priſoner early information reſpecting 
any event, or pretended. to have fuch information? 
A. I remember returning from Dublin home, in 
company with Mr. Chritchly, when I found priſoner at 
dinner at his houſe. . Priſoner aſked Mr. Chritchly what 
news? Chritchly ſaid none, and aſked Byrne had he 
any news? - Priſoner. ſaid he had very bad; for the 
Canal boat going to Athy had been plundered of a 

conſidgrable number of arms belonging to His Majeſty, 
I was but a few hours returning from Dublin, and I 
had not heard of the tranſaction there, and therefore 
believes priſoner received his information acroſs the 


mountains. 


Q. Did you hear and do you believe the priſoner 
influenced any, and what number of perſons to join 
the rebel army? VF 555 
A. I did EAR and do believe he did influence 
many. Re dope nt 
. Priſoner put on his Defence. 1 
Priſoner to Captain Carrol, a Member of the Court. + 
Q. Did you give the priſoner leave to take a copy of 
the oath which the members of your corps propoſed to 
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take, with permiſſion to conſider of it, until the Suns 
day following? : . 
A. I did give ſuch permiſſion, and ſome days to 
conſider of the oath. _ | 4 

Q Was not the priſoner expelled on the Sunday fol- 
lowing, and before he gave his anſwer ? | 

A. I do not recolle& chat the priſoner was expelled 
on the Sunday following; but it was not before he gave 
his anſwer, which was, that he would ſwear. that he 
was not a United Iriſhmav 5 but that he would not 
ſwear what he might thereafter be. : 

Q_ Do you not think that if the priſoner had then 
been an- United Iriſhman, he would have the fame ob- 
jection to the former, as to the latter part of the oath. 
A. I ſhould ſuppole ſo, .. 
” 1 77). 
Q. Do you think the priſoner's 2 as to loj- 
alty or ſedition were changed by being expelled, and 
if he had any traitcrous intentions, whether he would 
not have wiſhed to tontinue à yeomian; the better to 
ane ET io on og 

A. I think the priſoner was a ſeditious man at the 
time he was expelled—and I think he would have 
wiſhed to continue a yeoman to conceal his intenti- 
GE: ag 8 „ 4 s 8 Ry 
Q Whether if he had beef a yeonian at the time of 
the battle of Clough, he would not in conſequence of 
the ſucceſs of the rebels, have deſerted his corps to 
on. \ : 2 | 3 Tos 
A I believe every diſloyal man would take the firſt 
favourable 9 to join his party; and I believe 
the priſoner was a diſloyal man. e 
2. To Captain King, a Member of the Court, by Priſoner. 
Q. Are you a Captain of any, and what corps. of 


br her Did the priſoner at any time and when, af- 


* 


der the rebellion commenced in Mr. Bates's, parlour in 

athdrum, apply to you to bear arms, under your 
command. Did you give the priſouer any certificate; 
and of what nature. FF 
A. I am Captain of the Rathdrum cavalry, I recol- 
lect that ſome days after the breaking out of the _— 
> | o on 
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L 3 
hon the priſoner came to Rathdrum, and met Cap- 
tain Mills and me, who were both: majiſtrates of this 
county, and priſoner having ſtated that ſeveral reports 


had been propogared to his prejudice, as a loyal man, 


requelted to know, ifany charge had been made before 
us, Ag. nit him of 5 Nations nature, and he being 

anſwered there had not. The priſoner ſaid he hoped 

we would have no objection to give him a certificate to 
that effect, which was complied with, I do not re- 
collect the priſoner aſking to be admitred into my 
corps, but it he did make ſuch application I am con- 


fident he knew he would not be admitred. 


Mrs, Bridget Meagher Sworn. 

Knows the priſoner, ſaw him at the camp at 
Mount Pleaſant, where ſhe went in order to make in- 
tereſt to get off Mr. Thomas Dowſe, Marks Redmond, 
and one Myers, who were priſoners there, that ſhe 
applied to the priſoner William Byrne, for that pur- 
pole, ſuppoſing that from his rank and influenee in the 
country, he could fet them at liberty, priſoner told 
witneſs that he had done his utmoſt but could not ſuc- 
ceed, and then one Reynolds who witneſs heard was a 
ſtaff officer, and was then in the tent with Mr. Dowſe, 
ſaid that priſoner had no power there, and witneſs 
could mot ſucceed in liberating Dowſe. Witneſs be- 
lieves that from the character of the priſoner, and 
from what ſhe there obſerved, that he would have been 


' more- inclined to liberate the priſoners than detain 
them, and that his not releaſing them proceeded not 


from want of willingneſs but want of power. Priſoner 
was more meanly dreſs d at Mount Pleaſant, than ſhe 
had ever ſeen him. She did not ſee any badge or diſ- 
tinctive marke to induce her to believe he was a leader 
in the rebel army. She heard he had been fick the 


night before but appeared at that time well. She 
went to Mount Pleafant about one o'clock, and re- 


mained there until about five or fix, ſhe faw Captain 
Perry there, alſo Eſmond Kyan, and five or fix other 
officers. Thoſe officers were well dreſs'd, and moſt 
of them wore ſcarlet and green; and ſome had green 


ſaſhes and 2 8 She heard uy called Captain, 


three 


R # 
* 
— o 


TE: | 

- three or four more ſeemed to have equal power with 
him, ſhe did not hear priſoner called by any other 
appellation on that place than that of Mr. Byrne, ſhe 
was at Mount Pleaſant when the Kings army aitack'd 


the rebels, ſhe obſerved among the rebels a body of 
men called the Ballymanus corps, and did not ſee the 


Priſoner take any command over that corps, or in the 


rebel army upon that occaſion, and had an opportuni- 
ty of ſeeing the priſoner if he had taken any command, 
and ſaw him every quarter of an hour during the acti- 
on, ſhe heard a cannon fired from the rebel army 
againſt the Kings troops. The priſoner was in her 
fight, either a little before or a little after the can- 
non. was fired, he came-to witneſs after the cannon 
was fired, and adviſed witneſs to get home as faſt as 
| ſhe cold, and he came part of the way with her. 
There was only one report, but believes two cannon 
were fred. She heard prifoner was a relation of Ef- 
- mend yin. TEE Tr TT On nn 
Bridget Meagher Croſs-examined. . 
Q. Tou ſaid you went to the rebel camp, to get off 
Mr. Dowſe and other loyal priſoners. Who acquaint- 
ed you and how did you know there were any loyal 
priſoners in the rebel camp, did they or any of them - 
apply to you, to get them liberated. 8 
A. The wife of Marks Redmond and, the daughter of 
Myers applied to me for that purpoſe, but Mr. Dowſe 
did not. ES | 
Q. You have ſaid the priſoner was the firſt you ap- 
plied to, on your arrival there and did he not go with 
you to Captain Perry, and the other rebel leaders, and 
what converſation paſſed. | ND 5 
A. Priſoner did go with me, to Captain Perry to 
whom I applied to releaſe Mr. Dowſe, who I repre- 
ſented as a very good man in the country, Captain 
Perry anſwered that he would ſpeak for him, and then 
rode up to other rebel leaders, two of whom were 
called Fitzgerald, and Redmond, Mr. Perry. then 
rode off among the other rebel leaders, and priſoner 
went with me to the marquee where Dowſe was con- 
confined, and where Reynolds was, Ow If 
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_ tenaat to priſoner or his brother. 


E as 3 
1 Q. If prifoner had not a mind to liberate priſoner 
Do; ie, and the other priſoners, would jt not be more 


likely he would wiſh to throw the refuſal upon Rey. 
nolds, or ſome of the other leaders, than he himſeif 


pager the diſagreeable neceſſity of refuling an old 
richd. 5 . | 

A. I believe he would have put the refuſal off him- 
ſelf rather thau have given me a denial, , but 1 believe. - 
priſoner did endeavour to get off Dowſe. - | _ 
Q. Were you not on a friendly footing with Cap- 
tain Perry, and when he ſaid he would go to the other 
gentlemen to ſpeak for Dowie; did you not think he 
wiſh'd to put the refuſal off himſelf. rt 
A. Captain Perry was on a friendly footing with me, 
he was a complaiſant gentleman, who did not chuſe to 


» 
„ 


Hay I wont, and I'believe if Captain Perry had a mind 


he could have releaſed Dowſe. — : 
Q. Had you any other inducement to viſit the rebel 


camp, a place at the time you went there, full of riot 


e and danger. 
A. I had not any other motive. 


Had you or your huſband any and how many 
relations at that time in the rebel camp, and who by 


TFB 5 EL 1 
A. My ſon-in-law Daniel Keravan, was in the rebel 


army, but not in the camp that day, he was at my 


houſe at Coolelug, diſtant about two miles from tha 


camp. 


Q. How was the priſoner dreſs'd. 55 
A He had a grey great coat, and boots but I Jid 


not ſee a ſword. 


- Q. Who went with you to the camp, 
A. Three children and a ſervant. f 
Q. How many of priſoner's men came to your houſe, 
the night before you went to the camp. ET 
A. One Neal from Ballymanus came in about break 
of day in the morning to enquire for priſoner, there 
were five or 6 others remained without. Neal was 


Q. Did you hear that your ſog-in-law Daniel © ag 7 


vin was killed in the rebel army at Vinegar Hill, and 


Whether 


( 39. ) 


whether you did not hear ſomething of the priſoner. 
upon that 'occaſion, and what was j? ns 
A. I did hear from ſome of the poor people who had 

returned from. Vinegar Hill, and who called prifoner 
Captain, that Kerevan was killed there, ond that the 
ptiſoner there left his men, and that Kerevan was there. 
upon appointed to the command in the place of the 
priſoner. I heard that priſoner was charged with 
cowardice, and that he ran away, © Set 

8 By the Priſoner. 

Q. How far from Ballymanus did Keravan live ? 

A. About . OY 
HpBridget Loftus fworn, 
Lives at Annacurragh, about two miles diſtant from, 
and in the ſame pariſh with Ballymanus. Knows the 
priſoner, recollects ſeeing him the Thurfday before the 
battle of Arklow, at pravers, at the chapel at Anna- 
curragh, A. man with green boughs in his hat came 
there, and afterwards heard ſome of the maſs people 
tell the priſoner, that ſaid man came to warn them to 
join the rebel camp at Kilcayan gap, and aſked priſo- 
ner would he join them'? he anſwered he would not, 
that priſoner went then into her father's houſe. Some 
of the mafs pec ple again 'aſked priſoner to go with 

them; he ſaid they were very fooliſh people, they did 

not look to what they were going to do; it was not to 
a fair or place of diverſion. They turned out of the 
door and ſaid he was a. cowardly raſcal, and if he 
would not join them, they would make an example of 
him in the county of Wicklow, Witneſs went and 
told priſoner what ſhe had heard. The evening fol- 
lowing, Which was that of Friday, witneſs ſaw priſo- 
ner at her father's near ſun ſet. Witness aſked him 
Whar news. he ſaid, he had made his eſcape from the ca- 
valry. Hie had ſtopt at Mr. Coates's at Clone the night 
before. He the priſoner had ſent a note by his ſervant 


td Clone, and ſaid fervant not having returned, priſo- 
:,- ner ſaid if he had any perſon to go with him, he 
Would go in ſearch. of his mare, as he feared his ſervant 
had gone off with her: Priſoner and witneſs's fathel 


then rode away, Witneſs heard that priſoner ſpent 
x . | ; „ Ch Me 55 Friday 
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Friday until he came to her father's in a gravel hole at 
Ballymanus. 

It did not appear from what ſhe fi on Thurſday at 
the chapel, that priſoner had any command over them, 
or had any authority, nor was he conſidered an officer, 
and never hcard him called Captain. She has reafon 
to know or believe, that a corps called the Ballymanus 
corps left her neighbourhood. She ſaw ſame of Bal- 

lymanus corps march to the rebel camp. Never faw 
* 3 Any com mand over that corps. 
: Croſs exautined. 


W = you related to priſoner, and in what de- 


A. My father and prifoner's father were coulin ger- 
mans. 

Q Did you know one Wm. Michael Byrne, and was 
he a relation and related to priſoner? 

A He was our relation. 

Q. Did you know Richard Reilly, and was he a re- 
lation and related to priſoner ? 

A. He was our relation. 

2 Did you know one William est! 

4 did know him. | 

Ke ou remember the laſt named three perſons 
meat at your ſathers's houſe, wi h ſome other perſons ? 

A. I do, they met there before the rebellion. 

8 jou hear for what purpoſe the mg was 
held? 


A. Theard, after they went away, that it was a 
meeting of United Iriſhmen, for the purpoſe of car- 
rying on treaſonable deſigns. 

Q Dis you or your father give before a magiſtrate 
any information;reſpeQing that meeting? 

A. I did not, nor did my father as I believe. 

Was there any meeting of the fame kind at any 

time ſince held at your father's houſe? _ 

A. One evening another party met, which I ſuſ- 
pected was a meeting of the ſame kind; ſome of the 
perſons who were at the firſt meeting, were at the ſe. 


cond. | 
Q. At 


AY 


(a 

At what ume did riſes and your father leave 
gon ather's houſe,” and where did they go? 

A. About ſun-fet, but cannot teil where they 


went. : 
. How ſoon aſter did you Gow: your father and pri. 


one? 5 


A. My farher' returned home the day the rebel army | 


marched to Mount Pleaſant, diſtant about 5 miles, 
and went back in about an hour, I did not ſee the 
priſoner ſince. until I faw him in Wicklow: My father 
had a ſword when he returned home. L heard priſoner 
was lick that day, but did not hear where he was. 
| Did you hear the priſoner was at the battle of 
; Arkiow; and had a ball ſhot — his hat. 

A. I did hear it. 67 kad 


Q_ Did you hear that priſonet was at Vinegat-hill, 


and was your father e to have been killed 
there ? . 


A. I did hear ſo, 400 chat my father was. killed 
there. 


Did you hear that the priſoner was charged with 


; „ dce at Vinegar-hill 7 
A. I did hear it. 
a Dig you ever fee your father fince the battle of 

Vinczar-h I! 
A. I did not ſee him ſince. = 

© » Michael Brennan ſavorn. | 
Pon the priſoner trom his infancy— Witneſs 
lives at Ballymanus.—Saw the priſoner on the Friday 


next before the battle of Arklow on the lands of Bal- 


lymanus, both in the forenoon and in- the afternoon, 


\ he was walking up the road from the big houſe; be- : 


fore the rebellion broke out; priſoner deſired witneſs 
to have a watchful look out about Ballymanus, and 
that if he ſaw any peopte gathering, to let the priſoner 
knew, and that he, priſoner, would hring them before 
ns N King à magiſtrate, this happened 4 few'd ys 
before the battle of Arklow. At different times befo 


tze battle of Arklow, particularly the day. before ti, 


ſoner defired witneſs to aqviſe the tenants of Ballyrha- 
nus to N at wann, and =o e and Ana 


T on 


4 
4 
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would do beft 10 OR. and heard babe give the 


ſame advice to ſome of the tenants. Witneſs never 
heard before the rebellion commenced, that priſoner 
had any military command. Never at any time heard 


the priſoner called by the people of Bally manus or of 


the neighbourhood Captain, or any other military 
title. 
3 
Q. Who are you tenant to ? 
A. Mr. Garret Byrne. 
Q. Did the priſoner behave EO. to his 1 


Tenatctry, and was he conſidered by them as their 
friend, and in conſequence had he not a great influ- 


ence over them ? 
A. Priſoner did behive kindly to his brother's te- 
nantry, and was conſidered as their friend; and I 
thiak — had influence over them. 
. How many tenants old and ng men were 
at on Ballymena jou 5 
A. About thirty-two. | 
Q. How many of thoſe did not as you heard and 
believe j join in the rebellion ? 
A. I believe about half the number of tenants went 
out as rebels. 
How many of the real inhabitants of Ballyma- 
id you hear were at the battle of Arklow ? 
">: About ſixteen. | 
Q. Did you hear that at the battle of Acklow, there 
was & numerous corps called the Ballymanus corps ? 
A I did. 
Q. Who commanded that corps at the battle .of 
Arklow = 
A. Daniel Kerevan. 
Q Were you ever ſworn a United Iriſhman. 
A. I was—but do not recollect what the oath was. 
Did you mean to keep that oath ? 

8 I did not ferro to keep it. | EY 
Did you inform any ma iſtrate of your 
8 to es that oath ? a b ; 

A I did not. 


8 have faid that the prifoner had an influence 
"over 


( 
| 


over his brother's tenantry—now do you believe if pri- 
ſoner had exerted that influence fully, he could not 
have prevented that tenantry from joining in the re- 
bellion ? F 
A. 1 do not believe he could have prevented thoſe 
who went yy „ «10 
_ "Rueſtion defired by Priſoner to be put to Witneſs. 
as Do you keller that thoſe 5 the * of 
Ballymanus who were rebels, were made ſuch by the 
influence of the priſoner ? | 
A. I believe they were not. 
&: ly 1. 


Martin 8 


Knows the priſoner ſince he was 2 child—Witneſs 
lives in Ballymanus—He remembers that before the 


rebellion, prifoner adviſed him and the other tenants 
to ſtay at home and mind their houſes—Never heard 
the priſoner adviſe the tenants to riſe in rebellion—nor 

ever ſaw or heard, that the priſoner took any command 
among the tenants of Ballymanus as a rebel leader. — 
On the Friday before, which was the day next before 


the battle of Arklow, he ſaw the priſoner about two 


o'clock in the day, and ſaw him about ſcven o'clock 
that evening. Priſoner lay in a water cut on witneſs's 
land a uae part of the forenoon of ſaid day, where 
witneſs ſaw him, and heard priſoner adviſe the people 


to ſtay at home, and that for his part he did not know 


where to go, er what to do. 8 
OED. Coated 

Witneſs admits he was a United Iriſhman —Never 
heard that more than ſix of Ballymanus men went out 
at firſt and two afterwards, and that three or four went 
out occaſionally—eight are ftill abſent from the town. 
Heard and believes that priſoner was at the battle of 
Arklow, and ſhot through the hat. —Priſoner the night 
before the battle rode off towards Killiduff which was 
the road to Arklow, about half after (ſeven in the even- 


ing. He rode a bay mare which was the only one he 


had at that time, —While he remained at Ballymanus 
that day, his mare was at Neal's houſe, who was con- 


ſidered the greateſt rebel in Ballymanus.— About two 


F 2 1 o' clock 


e 

o'clock, priſoner told witneſs, that he was hunted by 
the cavalry from Killacloran through Upper ghrim, 
Craſhed and to Ballymanus, and thought it neceflary 
to hide in the water cut If the priſoner gave pus 
mer ea true account of ihe time he took when 
be was hunted by the cavalry. Priſoner muſt 
have left Annacurragh brid ge behind him——Miſg 
Loftus lives at Aunscutragh. Witneſs und rſtood 
it was very early when priſoner was hunted by 
the cavalry ; never heard who the cavalry were. 
—He cannot tell whether if priſoner ex<crted 
his influence over Ballymanus tenants, all of 
them that did go out, would have gone or not! 
He heard that Daniel Kerevay' commanded the 
Bally manus corps at the battle of Arklow ; that 
is, that he was Captain of a company of the 
Ballymanus diſtrict; but whether he command- 
ed any other County Wicklow company he ne- 
ver heard. Never heard that the priſoner was 
called Captain, and heard Daniel Kerevan com- 
mangled, the Ballymanus ae At Vine gar 
hill. Heard that the prifoner had Feen charged 
with cowardice, but did not hear upon what 
f: oe er dw wc v0 49% 
Lieutenant Edward Hogg, of the Antrim Militia, 
„„ 1 corn. VVͤU• 
Witness was taken priſoner at Clogh on the 
4th of June, was in Gorey on the 8th ; faw pri- 
Joner on Gorey hill on the roth. Priſoner came 
forward, and ſaved witneſs and others of the 
King's troops from being put to death. It did 
nor appear to witneſs whether priſoner had or 
had not any command in the rebel army; if he 
had not a command he had conſiderable influ- 
ence. Priſoner was in coloured cloaths.— Ne- 
ver heard-the priſoner in his the priſoner's pre- 
ſence, called Captain, or by any other military 
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apellation. Never heard any of the other _ | 
leaders call him Captain. — Witneſs was in Wen- 
ford goal on the day of the battle f Vinegar- 
hill. — Saw Eſmond Kyan about five o'clock: in 
the morning of that day in the goal of Wex- 
ford. He "does not know whether Eſmond 


Kyan-could or could not have been at the battle 


of Vinegar-hjll, which is about 11 miles from 


Wexford. - Witneſs from what he obſerved of 
the priſoner while with the rebels, and ſaving 
his, witneſſes's life, rather thinks that he would 


fave the life of a proteſtant priſoner, than aſſiſt 
in his murder. 
, Croſs- examined... 

"Witneſs having been obſerved ſpeaking, to ä 
ſome of the Antrim ſoldiers, who. were priſo- 
ners, ſome of the rebel guard who was placed 
over witneſs, ſaid he ought to be piked, and 
came forward, as he believes for that purpoſe, 


Eſmond Kyan was at a l:ttle diſtance but did 


not interfere; did not ſee any other febel offi- 


cer there that he knew. Piifoner then inter- 


fered in behalf of witneſs, and took him down 


to Gorey, and after ſome time put him under a 


guard —helieves that it was the cuſtom of the 
rebel leaders to endeavour to prevail upon the 


militia officers and privates to join their party, 


rather thin put them to death; and that they 
hoped, if they could get over an officer, that 
privates would follow. — Witneſs himſelf was 
preſſed to go over. — The vengeance of the re- 
bels was more directed againſt the yeomanry 


and loyal proteſtant inhabitants, particularly 


thoſe called or ſuſpe ed of being Orangemen, 
khan the military —Priſoner ſaw ſeveral of the 
rebel 


bays 


» 


TTT 
rebel leaders in coloured Hathes and ſome of 
them- without any badge of diſtinction. The 
rebel chiefs prevailed more upon the common 
men by perſuaſion, than by peremptory orders. 

Did never hear that the priſoner was at the 
battle of Arklow. - 

. - Queſtion by Priſoner. 5 5 

9 Suppoſing priſoner not to have a com 

mand, do you not think his rank in life would 
have given him ſufficient influence among the 
lower claſs of rebels to procure. Ny" 11 Tay 6 
norr © 

A. It appeared ſo that day. 

Quęſtion by the Court. | 
Then why did not priſoner liberate 
you entirely? 

A. I. do not know, but ſuppoſe Eſmond 
Kyan who was called General, had a greater 
power than priſoner, and I believe I was de- 
"tained by Bis order, and continued in cuſtody 
till after the battle of. l * 5 


4 


what they told me. 
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Defence of William Byrne, 
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Mr. Preſident and Gentlemen of the Court Martial. 


AMON the many embarraſſments of my 
preſent ſituation,. I lament as one of the great- 
eſt, not merely the magnitude, but the number 
of the crimes of which I am accuſed. * _. 
It has been deemed proper to lay to my 
charge every offence, to which the clemency of 
the Crown, and the wiſdom of Parliament have 
thought it expedient, not to extend amneſty or 
pardon. The higheſt degrees of political as 
well as moral guilt are imputed to me, and I 
am now called on to defend myſelf - againſt the 
complicated crime of difloyalty, aggravated by 
deſertion, and blackened by murder One great 
_ diſadvantage attending a charge which contains 
ſuch a variety of offences, muſt occur to every 
_ mind.—It is obvious that the difficulty of defence 
is encreaſed, in proportion to the generality 
and indefiniteneſs of the aecuſation, and that 
it might not be eaſy for even innocence to pro- 
tect itſelf againſt the charge of a multitude of, 
crimes, where it is impoſſible to foreſee, to 
which the evidence will be principally directed, 
or by what witneſs it is intended to be * 
„ ; 5 . ive 
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Give me leave alſo to ſay, that this obſervation 
is peculiarly applicable to the ſituation in whieh 
I ſtand,” fince it is welt known that a long time 
has been conſumed, and much exertion uſed in 
preparing for this proſecution, and that the day 
when I was called to my trial, was the firſt on 
which I had notice of the preciſe offence with 

wiich I was to be accuſed. I may further ob- 
ſerve, that the enormity, added to the number 


of my imputed. offences, muſt have a neceſſary 


tendency to excite prejudice, and rouſe indig- 
nation againſt one, whom the law of reaſon, and 
the law of the land ſuppoſed before conviction, 
to be innocent. — But it is only among cot 


who are not my judges that I have any appre- 

henſion of unfounded prejudice, and improf 
feeling; and I willingly ſeek refuge and pro- 
tection from the calumny of my enemies, in 


the honor and integrity of this/court.—ln that 
candor and uprightneſs which has marked this 
trial through every ſtep of its progrefs, and 
Which (if I may be permitted to particularize) 
has ee e, appeared, Sir, in the patience, 
Impartialitv, and politeneſs of your conduct. 
Before I proceed to my defence, it will, I 
hope be permitted me to make another prelimi- 


naty obſervation, which indeed; ariſes out of 


the teſtimony of one of the laſt witneſſes called 
in the proſecution. —He ſaid, that he lately 


ſaw me in the town of Blackwater, raiſing re- 


cruits tor His Majeſty's fervice.—lt is very true, 


for the crimes into which I was rather forced 
than betrayed, I have long felt the moſt ſincere 
contrition. I have moſt faithfully returned to 

my allegiance, and fo far from perſevering an 


rebellion, 


as 
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rebellion, my time has been actively employed 
In His Majeſty's ſervice-—Surely I have ſome 
reaſon to ſay, that the zeal of my proſecutors, 
though honorable, was perhaps milſt:ken, be- 
cauſe if they had permitted me to remain un- 
moleſted, it was my fixed determination, that 
my lite ſhould be devoted to ſome uſeful occu- 
pation, and that, my former errors. ſhould be 
amply attoned by the merits of my future con- 
duct. —I lament that my.ctiminality has been 
ſuch as no repentance can wipe away, and that 
I am now brought to trial for offences, which IL 
had fondly hoped, were either overlooked or 
forgotten. —But it is in vain for me to deplore 
what T cannot prevent; and I have now no 
choice left, or duty to perform, but that of pro- 
ceeding to defend myſelf againſt the heavy - 
charge preferred againſt me. In doing ſo, I 
ſhall purſue the order obſerved in the charge. 
1 begin with the imputed crime of deſertion. 
On this topic I might content myſelf with te- 
ferring to the words of the amneſty act, and the 
evidence of Mr. Hugo. Had there been any 
witneſs to prove an act of delertion, I ſhould 
. have appealed to the evidence of Mr. Hugo, 
and relied on it as deciſive in my favour, The 
exception in the amneſty act, on which this 
charge is founded, is of ſuch, yeomen Wo 
have © deſerted from their troops or compa- 
nies, and jo ned in the ſaid horrid and unnre 
tural rebellion.” —By the evidence. jt appears, 
that ſo far from deſerting from my troop or 
company, for the purpoſe of joining in rebelli= 
on, in the month of February, 1793; long 
before rebellion broke out, I did not deſert, 
1 ates Seb Ages G but 
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bat was expelled from the corps, of which I had 
been a member. The opinion of Mr. Hugo 
Was indeed taken, whether I did not deſert 

from the cauſe of loyalty; but ſurely it will 
be obvious, that the deſertion meant by the 
Legiſlature, as applied to a yeoman, ſignified 
the wilful iying trom the King's ranks to the 
ſtandard of rebellion.— l cannot however cloſe 
this part of my defence, without adverting to 
that cath which was the cauſe of my ee Ra 
—Tam convinced that oath was propoſed in the 


zeal and ardour of loyalty; but I may be ak 


lowed to ay, that there was ſome hardſhip in 


| being branded as a traitor for not taking a vo- 


luntary oath, which ſhould have been a matter 
of choice, and which never vas prefcribed by 
the Legillature.—Beſides although it is a certain 
truth, that no oath forcibly. impoſed, has a 


binding obligation, yet there is a wide differ» 
ence between the taking, without obſerv- 
ing ſuch oath, and the taking a voluntary oath 
which profeſſes to bind againſt the future taking 


any traiterous oath, whether freely or by force, 
or which is nearly the ſame, makes no diſtincti- 
on between them. — This is promiſing more, 
perhaps than a ſcrupulous man could promiſe. 
In theſe cbſervatior.s on that oath I may be miſ- 
taken, and it may, and (from the charaQter of 
molt of thoſe who took it) molt likely is unex- 
ceptionable, yet it is enough for me to lay, 
that in refuling to take it, a ſcrupulous man 


might be miſtaken without being nc rp 


This, indeed I know in my own perſon.— 


When that oath was propoſed, his Majeſty had 
not a more faithful ſubject than I was, but in 


conſequence 


C1 


_ conſequence of my declining to take it, I was 
abandoned by my friends, and ſtigmatiſed as a 
traitor. From this period I date the origin of 
all my errors and misfortunes. I proceed to the 

ſecond charge, namely, that during the rebel- 
lion I was a Captain in an army of rebels.—To _ 
this point the evidence has been chiefly directed, 
and in conſidering that evidence, 1 ſhall not 
take each witneſs in the order in which he was 
called, but I ſhall endeavour to claſs and ar- 
range ſuch as ſpoke to the ſame facts, and com- 
pare their teſtimony, here are ſome of thoſg' 
witnefſes, however, who have ſworn to facts in 

which they are not only not corroborated, but 
in almoſt eyery particular contradicted by the 
others. Theſe cannot be claſſed, and the firſt 

5 this kind whom I ſhall notice is Bridget Do- 
an. »vvᷣ'½ AR 4 op WG md. * 


act of miſchief; bearing their firebrands, and 
choſing to be preſent at a barbarous mur- 
der as at any amuſing ſpeQacle. This court 
ſaw that monſter of immorality, whole heart 
is not only diveſted of all the ſoftneſs of her 
ſex, but of every ſentiment of humanity, bear 
teſtimony againſt my life, with as indecent and 
idle a levity, as when ſhe confeſſed to have 
burned the King's baggage, or to bave been 1 
; | | the 
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the murder of an Orangeman. The court ſaw 
the laugh with which her teſlimony was accom- 
panied ; that laugh which mad- one ſhudder to 
ſee human nature ſo depraved.—I pals to hex 
evidence, which was conſiſtent with her charac- 
ter, and inconſiſtent with every thing elſe, She, 
and ſhe alone ſwears, that when ! ame to the 
camp at Gorey . Hill, .all the muſic, drums, 


files, fidlers, and pipers went out to meet me, 


and this e rcymſtance which muſt have made 
an impreſſion on every other perſon, was un- 
abſerved. by the other witneſſ. s, who have {worn 
that. they ſaw, me ride; into the camp o Gorey 
Ain 8 it is to be obſerved, that Mhongh 
is witneſs affects. to be extremely minute in 
= evidence, yet ſhe forgets what is now, the 
principal ſubje& of enquiry, and What muſt 
have made the greateſt impreſſion on the rebels in 


ame, namely, the time when ſuccours which they 


deemed ſo IO ele arrived.in their camp. It 


is al{0.40; be s poſcrved, «that; thravgh, the hole, 


this witnefles teſtimony, there was, a mabi-, 
felt and eager deſire todeclare every thing againſt. 
me, which betrayed her into many flagrant in-, 
conſiſtencies. Thus, ſhe ſwore, VER never, 


| ſaw.me exerciſe my men, but that I-drew out 


my corps, that however ſhe never ſaw me draw 
out my corps, but poſitively that I acted as 


Captain, although ſhe was unable to mention 
ny. one fact from which this poſitive inference, 


eould be drawn. The ſame anxiety to be mi- 
nute, and the ſame manifeſt deviation from the 
truth, .diftingviſhes. her account of the battle of 
Alas, in which (according to herſelf) ſhe 
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Was not only an active warrior, but a calm. and 
undiſtur! ed obſerver. There ſhe ſaw me as 
buſy as poſſible, at the head of m my own corps, 
which, if any concluſion can be formed from 
her evidence, continued a compact and un- 
broken body, where the commander had no 
occaſion to give any other order than that to 
march, and her poſitive evidence is, that although 
the bad a full opportunity of ſecing me during 
the whole battle, I did not rally :ny men, or 
act as Captain in any other manner thai by or- 
dering them to march.—Thus-the teſtimony of 

| this woman differs moſt eſſentiall) from that of 
other witneſſes who have been called on the pro- 
ſecution. But the evidence of this witneſs does 
not end here For ſti me days ſhe repoſes after the 
fatigues of Arklow, and ſhe next meets with me 
at Kelcavin, where ſhe ſees what no other u it- 
neſs ſaw. At is her fortune to obſerve me riding 
about the ranks giving military orders: and on 
this point it is only neceſſary to ſay what Bridget 
Holan is not only. unconfined by the other wits 
neſſes, but ſo far as thele having an equal op- 
portunity of obſerving the fame circumſtance, 
and not having obſerved it, amounts to a con- 
tradition (which it certainly does) their teſti- 
mony directly militates againſt hers.— Bot this 
witneſs accompanies the rebel army to Vinegar- 
hill, and here alſo her mind continues undiſ- 
may ed by the horror of battle, and her attention 
remains fixed ſolely on my conduct. She fees. 
me in the engagement, apc ſhe hears what no 
other perſon ever heard, a diſpute whether the 
command of a body of men ſhould be given to 


me 
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me or to Garret Byrne, who ſhe ſwears was alſo there. 
Indeed, the has ſworn as decidedly that Garret Byrne 
was not only at Yinegar.hill, but at Gorey, Kilcavin, 
and Mount Pleafant, as to any other circumſtance of 
which ſhe has given evidence.—It is neceflary to ſay, 
that this as well as almoſt every other part of her 
evidence, is belied, not only by what has appeared on 
this trial, but by recent and notorious facts. I wilt 
not follow any farther the poluted ſtream of this wo- 
man's evidence. In every turn thropgh all its progreſs, 
Lappeal to the good ſenſe and honoprabls feelings of 
this court, if it has not been defiled with the baſeſſ 
malice, and blackened by the moſt apparent perjury. - 
_ 1 wallinglygdiſmifs the evidence of Bridget Dolan, and 
I proceed to make a very few iemarks for the preſent 
that of John Conyers, Wm. Poole, and Joſepi Gordon, 
whom | place in the ſame clafs, becauſe they were, or de- 
clared themſelves to have beenpriſaners with the rebels: 
on Gory Hill, before the battle of Arklow. I ſhall howe.. 
ver, firſt take the liberty of cbſcrving that where two or 
more witneſſes on the ſame fide depoſe to tranſactions 
Which have happened at the fame time, and cheir ac- 
counts are eſſentially different, the mind not 8 
on which to reſt, muſt to avoid being deceived, reſect 
the evidence. I apply this obfervativh moſt particu- 
larly to the evidence of Joſeph Gordon, who ſwears to 
facts to which no other witneſs bas fworn. Thus he 
ſaid that he was a priſoner at large on Gory Hill, and 
that he ſaw me ordering men to march, wheel and ſa 
on. _1 oppoſe this witneſs to all the others who have 
appeared in the profecution, he ſwears poſitively, and 
the court repeatedly preffed him on the point, that he 
ſaw me act in the manner he deſcribed two days before 
the battle of Arklow, and that it could not have been 
on Friday, becauſe on that morning early he left Gory: 
Hill, to which place he did not return until en | 
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battle of Arklow. Thus the evidence of Gordon may 
de diſmiſſed from the attention of the court, or that of 
thoſe who ſwore that on Friday they ſaw me come to 
Gory Hill muſt be diſcredited. On the teſtimony of 
Poole I (hall make two obſervations for the preſent. 
The fir& is that Redmond who was really a Captain in 
the rebel army, aſſumed upon himſelf that authority, 
and as ſuch wrote the piotection which he handed to 
the witneſs, but when he ſays chat I ſigned my name, 
he cannot ſay that I aſſumed any authority, or was 
called by any military title, on the contrary, it was not 
my ſeeking, but thas of ſome rebels who refuſed per. 
miſkon to the ꝑriſoners to paſs without my leave. Sup- 
poſe me to have no command, and ſuch an application 
made to me, it would be an act of. inhumanity af 
which I am incapable to deny my ſignature on ſuck 
an occaſion, The next remark I ſhall make on the evi 
dence of Poole, is its ſtrange and unaccountable in con- 
ſiſtency, he procures his paſs on the evening, and this 

in conſequence of the rebels who were near him, re- 
_- Fuſing to permit him to go without it; he makes no 
uſe of the paſs that e while thoſe ſurround him, 
over whom my name was ſuppoſed to have an influ- 

| ence, but the witneſs waits until the next day, when 
another ſet of men aver whom I might have no influ- 
ence, ſurround him. He then leaves the rebel camp 
without ſhewing his paſs, and he is met by a pikeman 
who threatens his life, yet he never thinks of uſing his 
ary ff which the day before was ſo important, 
ut he falls on his knees and is ſaved, not by the autho.. 
Tity of thoſe whole names are figned to it, but by the 
clemency of the rebel. There is ſomething ſo marve- 
Jous in this Rory, that the mind would deny its belief, 
even if a ſubſequent part of chis witneſſes teſtimony 
did not entirely deſtroy his credit. I allude to his hav- 
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ing ſworn, that this tranſaCion happened on the 4th of 
June —that is, three days before the men whom I any 


ſuopoſe l to have commanded cane into the rebel camp, 
according to many of the witneT:s for the proſecution, 


and four days before I joined the rebels, according to 


all the witneſſes who have appeared on my behalf.— 
FTaus of theſe three witneſſes two appear to be plainly 
. un worthy of belief, and the teſtimony of the third 


(whom I do not know) reſts on his on credit entirely, 
as the protection of which he has ſpoken has not been 
produced in evidence, or my handwriting to it proved. 
However, ſuppoſing, but not admitting, the truth of 


What Conyers has ſaid, I hope to ſhew hereafter that 


it may a Imit of explanation, without attaching to me 


the guilt of being a Captain of rebels. 


be next claſs of witneſſes on whom I ſhall obſerve, 


are Benjamin Warren, James Patchell, and Farmer.— 
My reaſon for placing theſe together is, that they have 
{worn to the ſame fats, and fo far as their evidence 
has gone to crimmate me, I have only to obſerve, 
that what they have ſworn is not directed to the ſub- 


ject of the charge, nor does it prove any offence from 
which Iam now called on to exculpate myfelf. If 


guided by raſhneſs or reſentment. —lf my feelings 
torn and diſtracted by the novelty and the horror of 


my ſituation; if the conflict of deſpair and remorſe 
thre my mind off its centre, and hurried me into acts 
which at any other time my conſcience would difap- 


prove; if at ſuch a period of agitation I {truck that 
blow of which theſe witneſſes have ſpoken, I can 
now only expreſs my ſincere contrition for ſuch an 
offence, and I ſolemnly declare it has eſcaped from 
- my recollQion.  ' \ © | 58 ah 
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But I may alſo be permitted to lament that as 
the aſſault on Benjamin'Warren forms no part 
of the charge againſt me, evidence ſhould not 
have been admitted, fo peculiarly calculated to 

inflame againſt me thoſe whoſe reaſon ſhouldre- 
main cool—I am ſorry that there ſhould have 
been mixed with the immediate ſubje& of in- 


veſtigation, matters which can ſerve no other 


end. than to rouſe againſt me the indignation of 


my Judges—Let me not be underſtood to fay 


that ſuch an effect has been produced—No—TI 
ſhould do injuſtice to this court, not to acknow- 


ledge that I ſincerely believe they will imparti- 


ally diſcriminate the applicable from the irrele- 


vant evidence, and that they will ſuffer no 


improper bias to turn their underſtandings from 


the real points of enquiry lt will not however 
be imputed to me as preſumptuous, that I have 
ventured to mention what appears to me to be 
the natural and almoſt neceſſary tendency of 


this evidence while, however, I deprecate the 


effects which this evidence might produce ſo far 
as it is irrelevant, I beg leave to reſort to it 


when applying to the accuſation as moſt ſtrong- 


ly, 1 might indeed ſay, concluſively in my fa- 
vour ; it is unneceflary to repeat the evidence, - 


and it will be ſufficient to remind the Court of 
the conduct of Monks and of myſelf, when this 
is ſuppoſed to have happened; what is the con- 
verſation which takes place between us? Does 


Monks, who was .an acknowledged Captain, 


addreſs me or treat me as an equal? Does he 


recognize me as a leader or call me by the title? 
No; he aſſumes a power and authority over me 


to. which I am obliged to ſubmit ; he makes me 5 


ſufler 
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ſuffer the moſt abject humiliation ; He compels 

me 240 fall on my knees and beg pardon, he be- 

haves to me 1a every reſpect not as if we were 

equal, but as it (what really was the caſe) I 

were his inferior and he a haughty and unbend- 
ing ſuperior, who had ample power which he 
had the means of enforcing. Dol, toreſcue my- 

ſelf from ſo degrading a condition aflert my 
authority. or aſſume any rank? ls it not incre- 

dible, that if at that time I had either authority 

or rank, I would not at that moment claim the 

one and aſſert the other? But I do neither; I 

do not ſay you are but a Captain and I have an 
equal rank, no; when he arrogantly demands 

of me who and what are you? my anſwer is 

ſuch as it is impoſſible an equal could give; I 

tell him “One Byrne of Ballymanus“ allow 

me to ſay that this fact ſpeaks more emphati- 

cally, that I had not the rank of Captain in the 

Rebel Army, than the opinion of all thoſe who 

3 were priſoners there ; opinion founded on facts 
1 which admits of explanation, may be miſtak- 
en, but a fact ſuch as this to which theſe wit-_ 
1 nieſſes have ſworn cannot err; it is alſo very 
Ft neceſſary to be obſerved here, that from all the 
evidence which has been given on this trial, the 
inference to be drawn concerning Monks, is that 
he was conſidered 1n the Rebel Army as one of 
the common Captains (as diſtinguiſhed from the 
principal leaders), and it cannot therefore -be 
faid that I might have been a Captain and Monks 
in a higher rank; let me alſo here make ano- 
ther ule of the teſtimony of Benjamin Warren, 
who ſwore that he heard Monks and Perry call- 
ed Captain, but heard that title applied at 
| SE „„ __ other 
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other perſon; Is it to be believed that had 1 
been a Captain, the ſame title would not have 
been applied to me in the preſence of ' thoſe 
priſoners and of thoſe who were rebel leaders? 
No; but if I were. not a Captain it is certain 
that thoſe who were ſuch, would not permit 
me to be called by that appellation 1n their pre- 


ſerce; it has indeed been ſaid by Benjamin 


Warren that Monks. threatened to ſtrip me of 
my commiſſion ; on this I ſhall only obferve that 
if our rank were equal it is abſurd to ſuppoſe 
he could have ſuch a power, but that neither of 
the other witneſſes (Patchel or Farmer) menti- 
oned theſe words, although they both poſſitively 
| ſwore that they heard and repeated on this trial 


every word that Monks ſaid, and it is more, 


probable that they could correctly hear and re- 
member the converſation than one in Warren's 
then ſituation. Thus I truſt it will appear to 
the Court, that ſo far as the teſtimony of theſe 


witneſſes apply to the charge before the Court, 


it goes a conſiderable way in removing from me 


the imputation to having been a Captain of the 


Rebels. . 


The next witneſſes on whoſe teſtimony I ſhall 


obſerve are Maurice Dark, Joſhua Chaſe, Tho- 
mas Paſlow and William Grimes. Theſe per- 
ſons profeſs to ſwear to the ſame tranſaction, 
and to their teſtimony, the obſervation which I 
made before is peculiarly applicable, on examin- 
ing what they have ſaid, it is impoſſible to dif- 
cover conſiſtency in almoſt any one point; and 
not only are they inconſiſtent with each other 
but ſome of them are inconſiſtent with them- 
ſelves; the two points to which theſe witneſſes 
| i have 
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have ſworn are firſt the liberation of the priſon- 
ers, ſecondly the expreſſion which lam le 
ed to have uſed; as to both of which, although 
each of theſe witneſſes admits that the others 
had as good an opportunity of ſeeing and hear- 
ing what paſſed, as he had himſelf, yet the 
account which each has given, is as diſſimilar 
from that given by the others, as if the tranſac- 
tion were not the ſame; thus, Dark ſwears 
| that though he had an opportunity, he did not 
hear me give any direction what ſhould be done 
with the old men and children; Chaſe ſwears, 
that upon my being aſked by Mergin, what 
ſhould be done with the priſoners, Ianſwered, if 
you dont put them to death, put them in the Ss = 
rd houſe; the affair is very differently repre- 
ented by Paſlow, who ſwears, that without 2» 
any een, being made to me 1 perempto- = 
rily ſay, why dont you diſpatch the priſon- 
ers?” Grimes hears what none of the others 
heard, but what he ſwears they could have 
heard ; he ſays, I confined my thirſt of blood 
to the "children. and ordered them'to be mur- 
dered, ſaying © damn them, kill them, or do 
What you like with them ;”” and he poſſitively 
Bears, that I uſed noother expreſſions reſpecting 
the priſoners; Dark ſwears that a mad fellow, 
called Berginor Mergin, was going to kill Chaſe, 
Chaſe ſwears it was Mergen, and neither Paflow 
nor Grimes mention any thing of the tranſac- 
tion; Dark ſays, I put a centry in the place of 
Mergen over the priſoners, and not a word of 
this is ſworn to by the reſt; when Mergen was 
removed, it is ſworn by Dark, that Kavanagh 
was choſen by the reſt as ſerjeant, and this be. 
1 cauſe 
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cauſe he who was in that ſituation was diſpoſed 
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to treat the priſoners with cruelty ; this is in 
ſome meaſure confirmed by Chaſe, who ſwears 


to the diſappointment of Mergen at not being 
permitted to murder his prifoners, and all this 
happens by my interference after having uſed 
the (anguinary expreſſions imputed to me by 


ſome of theſe witneſſes; I rely not ſo much on 
the various accounts which theſe, witneſſes have 


given of expreſſions ſhocking to humanity, as on 
their utter inconſiſtency with every other part 


of the tranſaction; according to Chaſe, the 
mob and particularly Mergen was eager for 


blood, and as Chaſe has ſaid they «vaited till 1 
ſhould come up, yet after having come up and 


incited them to butchery, the priſoners are ſpar- 
ed, Mergen is enraged, and declares that he 
will reign his command; according to Dark's 


ſtory, I ſave Lewis and reprove Mergen; ac- 


cording to Chaſe, I make a bloody ſpeech to ſan- 


guinary men, and they deſert the-project which 
they had formed; according to Paſlow and 


Grimes, I give a cruel order to Ruſſians who 
were panting for innocent blood, and I am diſ- 


obeyed; theſe are a few of the inconſiſtencies: - 


which appear on the evidence of theſe men; 


indeed I may with ſome confidence affirm, that. 
this evidence is diſproved by every act dee, = 


the Rebellion, which has or can be prove 


againſt me; if I at any time aſſumed authority. 


where none was ever confered on me, it was to 


ſpare and not to ſhed the blood of captives. 
There is, however, in the teftimony-rof Paſ- 

low, one circumſtance moſt important, as it 

confirms this general obſervation, that I never 


was 
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was called Captain by any perſon who had rea- 
ſon to know whether 1 was ſuch or not, and 
that the title was never applied to me in my 
preſence—the circumſtance I allude to is, that 
ſo far was Mergen (who was but a ſerjeant) 
from acknowledging me as a Captain, he told 
me in the preſence of the priſoners, and many 
Rebels that I had no command. It is alſo to be 
obſerved, although (as Dark ſwears) I was ex- 
tremely enraged againſt Mergen, I yet aſſumed 
no power to change him as a guard, but Ka- 
vanagh was choſen by the reſt to be ſerjeant. 
Thus, in examining the teſtimony of theſe wit- 
nefles the mind knows not where to reſt, but 
involved in contradiction and inconſiſtency, it 
has no means of avoiding the perplexity, than 
by entirely rejecting the evidence. The next 
witneſſes whom I ſhall claſs are John Hopkins 
and Patrick Harrold; and I clafs them for this 
obvious reaſon, that they both were Rebels, 
one in a Wexford, and the other in the Red- 
croſs corps, and the evidence of both is merely 
to circumſtances which have been mentioned by 
other witnefles. The evidence of Hopkins, who 
{wears merely to having heard me called Cap- 
. tain by ſome Rebels-fignifies little, when it is 
conſidered that he was a perfect ſtranger to me, 
ſwears to no act of cymmand, and was unac- 
quainted with that party of the Rebels among 
whom I remained. | The evidence of Harrold 
deſerves further canſideration, becanſe he be- 
longed to a corps of. Wicklow Rebels; but in 
order entirely to diſcredit him, who admitted 
that he had been accuſed of robbery (you know, 
Sir, that I conld not have aſked him was he 
| 1 : guilty) 
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guilty) I need only obſerve, that he poſitively 
ſwore it was a week, or at leaſt five days, before 
the battle of Arklow, when the Ballymanus 
corps, led by me came into the rebel camp at 
Gorey Hill. Is it *neceflary to obſerve on this 
flagrant falſchood ? The next witneſſes I thall 
oblerve are John Carty and Mathew Davis, who 
ſwore that they were Rebels in the Ballymanus 
corps, and in theſe men there is to be obſerved - 
the ſame inconſiſtency with the other witneſſes, 
and with each other, which has been noticed 
in the former claſſes of witneſſes who have been 
called to the ſame fats. Carty profeſſes to have 
| belonged to the Ballymanus corps, which, he 
ſays, was compoſed of many inferior corps, and 
if J had any command, it mult follow, from this 
man's evidence, that it was not over an inferior 
corps, but of a body compoſed of many others. 
"Yet he ſees me do no one act of military autho- 
rity, he fees me iſſue no orders, aſſume no com- 
mand; but he concludes, that [ muſt have been 


24 Captain, becauſe I was riding, and looked 


more like a gentleman than the reſt ; allow me 
to ſay, that this is the way in which any title. 

applied to me by the Rebels came to be con- 
ferred ; they imagined that one in my rank and 
of my appearance could have been nothing leſs 
than Captain; but they little knew that my 


connection with them had been but recent and 


was compelled. To the evidence of John Carty 
I oppoſe that of Mathew Davis, who had no 


better opportunity of knowing my rank or the 


circumſtances to which he has ſworn than John 
Carty had, yet he ſwears to my having fired at 
Mount-Pleaſant a cannon which was called mine 


\ 
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in chis particular Davis is uncorroborated by 
any one of the many witneſſes who have been 
called, and who had an equal opportunity of 
knowing whether ſuch a thing were there; let 
me allo obſerve, that not one of thoſe who ſay 
they ſaw the Baliymanus corps, have mention- 
ed one ſyllable of cannon, many of the witneſſes 
have declared they never heard of any fuch thing 
as cannon called Captain Byrne's cannon. Be- 
ſides this witneſs is for another reaſon not to be 
believed—he has ſworn that Kyan was active at 
Vinegar-Hil, at a time when 2 much more re- 
ſpectable witneſs has proved him to bein; Wex- 
ford. I may venture to ſay, that this witneſs, 
wheſe teſtimony is not only uncorroborated by 
others, but who has ſworn what is not true, 
will receive but little credit from this Court; 
and had not theſe witneſſes whom I ſummoned 
been prevented by their falſe fears from attend. 
ing, I would have had abundant proof of every 
part of his perjury—l1 ſhall, however, make this 
one obſervation, it ſeems to have been admitted - 
by all the witneſſes for the profecution, that 
Perry had a command. in the rebel army com- 
_ poſed of many ſubordinate corps, it has not been 
in proof who was the leader of that aggregate 
body which was compoſed of the different corps 
from Wicklow, but from the evidence of Carty 
it may fairly be inferred that Perry had that 
command the reaſon for drawing this infe- 
rence 1s, that it has 'not appeared what other 
principal command Perry could have had, and 
Carty has faid, that he could not be poſitive 
that Perry had the fole command of this body; 
and although the names of many inferior Cap- 
5 „%%% ;;᷑ rt . „„ nes 
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tains are mentioned by theſe witneſſes, yet mine 
has not been attached by them to any ſubordi- 
nate body in that great diviſion of the rebel ar- 
my. On the evidence of John Walker, who 
ſwears that at Arklow he ſaw me ry my men, 

I ſhall beg leave to call the attention or the Court, 
not merely to his inconſiſtency, which diſcredits 
what he ſaid on his direct examination, but on 
the important fact which he diſcloſed on his 
croſs examination. He ſaw me rally my men; 
yet in that immenſe multitude which his igno- 
rance multiplied to the number of three or four 
hundred thouſand—the fact is, and he admits 
it, the rabble ſcattered and each man fought 

for himſelf, there was no regularity, no diſ- 
cipline, and no man thought of remaining with 
the corps to which he belonged; yet, according 
to this witneſs, when 200 of this body, who 
were mixed and confounded in the maſs, were 
flying with the multitude, I rally my men. In 
this ſtory there is a wild and extravagant im- 
probability but is it not improbable that a man 
on horſeback, without a command, ſhould at 
ſuch a time and in ſuch a fituation, endeavour 
to turn the flight of thoſe with whom he was 
acting? and thus even by giving credit to this 
incredible witneſs, the fact which he has ſworn 
by no means amounts to any proof of the charge. 
It remains for me only to notice the evidence 
of Mr. Dowſe—and I cannot here avoid re- 
marking the prejudice agunſt me, amounting. 
almoſt to a vindictive and reſentful feeling, 
_ which has appeared in the evidence of ſeveral of 
theſe witneſſes, who certainly were rather un- 

der ſome obligations of gratitude to me Mr. 
| e Dowſe 
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„ 
Dowſe ſaw in my conduct while he was with the 
Rebels, nothing but kindneſs to him and hu- 
manity to others; and yet he would not admit 


that Ins belief was, I would rather aſſiſt a Pro- 


teſtant priſoner in his eſcape than join in his 
murder — I Who in vain ſolicited his liberation, 


I, who at that very time was employed in his 


ſervice with the benefactreſs of Dowſe, who 
hazarded her own life to fave his. I, who to 
vindicate my own character need ſcarcely do 
more than point to it, living in- the perſon of 
this witneſs as the example of my humanity— 


às to the evidence of this man concerning my 


being a Captain, I rely on it as infinitely more 
ſtrong in my favour than againſt me—He 
thought I had more command than a common 
man. but he ſaw me do no act of military au- 
thority, and the two facts on which his belief 
Teſts, are his having (the evening before Mrs. 


© Mahar came to Mount-Pleaſant) ſeen me in the 


carriage with E. Kyan, and his having obſerved 
me in a conſultation. As to the former of theſe 
facts, it is fully explained by the admiſſion of 
this witneſs and the circumſtances proved by 


Mrs. Mahar. Dowfſe believes if I were a relation 
of Kyan, and in ill health, he would permit me 


to travel in his carriage, and Mrs. Mahar proves 
that I was a relation, and in truth a near relation 


of Kyan, and on that evening I was ſo ſick that 


ſome of my friends were afraid my life was in 


danger. As to the conſultation, from what 
Mr. Dowſe has faid, it is plain that this fact is too 


flight to furniſh a ground of inference—He ſaw 


many perſons there who, he ſaid, perhaps might 
not be Captains. He mentions the names of 


Very 
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very few of them, and among theſe few there 
is one (Barny Murray) who was no Captain — 
On ſuch flimſy and inconcluſive circumſtances, 
is it ſought to convict me of a capital oflence— 
but let me appeal to Mr. Dowſe in my favour— 


He verily believes I wiſhed to ſerve, and that 


my not having done ſo proceeded from want of 
power, not, from want of willingneſs ; and in 


this he is confirmed by Mrs. Mahar, who ſays, 
that my whole heart and ſoul was bent on ſerv- 
ing him, yet I do not ſerve him by reſtoring his 
goods; and why? becauſe if I had ventured to 


do ſo, I would myſelf have been puniſhed—but 
he believes if I were a Captain I would not be 


puniſhed, and inſtead of giving him a refuſal, 


I tell him to apply to ſome man having com, 


mand. How is it poſſible to reconcile this with 


the idea of my having at that time any thing 
like power or command in the rebel army? 


Man is equally oſtentatious of his power, and 


never ſuch a hypocrite or ſo humble as entirely 
to hide it. But Mrs. Mahar confirms Dowſe, 


ſhe thought I might have had ſome authority, 


but Reynolds who well knew, undeceived her, 
and ſaid I had none; I beg to obſerve further 


on Dowlſe, that he had a full opportunity, as . 


| alſo had Mrs. Mahar, of ſeeing all I did at 2 


Mount-Pleaſant while they were there, yet nei- 
ther of them ſaw me aſſume any command, but 


Dowlſe ſaw me riding, as the other horſemen © 4 
did, irregularly along the ranks, and of theſe 
horſemen there were, as he ſays, twenty privates - 


to one officer, a 


I have thus finiſhed what I am afraid may be 
thought a tedious examination of the evidence . - | 
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chat has been given; and l believe it t wil not be | 


ſaying too much to 'obſer ve, that the teſtimony 


of many of thoſe witneſſes is inconſiſtent with 


probability, and with what the others have 


ſworn,.I may alſo be allowed to ſay, that what 


ie leaſt improbable may admit of explanation 


there are two methods in which it occurs to me 


this may be done—one on a ſuppoſition. of my 


not having been a rebel leader, the other ſuppoſ- 
ing I was one. Reaſoning in this manner you 


will ſee which ſuppoſition is attended with the 


eater difficulty. If a young and active man, 
of a rank much ſuperior to the peaſantry, and 


of a family whoſe influence was very great a- 
CES 


mong the lower claſs, had for the ime, juſt 
on the eve of a battle, joined ſuch a rabble as the 


rebel army was, it is natural to imagine that his 
Influence would be encreaſed by ſuch conduct. 


That the mob, who are ever fond of conferring 
titles, would ſpeak of him (as Mrs. Mahar hag 
ſaid) as Captain, or Bonor, or by that title 


which was at the time moſt in favour with 


them—that this title would be more frequently 
applied ro him bv ſtrangers and never in his pre- 
ſence. It is alſo reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he 


would be looked up to by the lower clafs, and 


that they would willingly c mply wich any re- 
queſt he might make; and if tie were a man of 
humanity, he would certainly vſe this influence 


in reſcuing pritoners from danger and contine- 


ment—for this purpoſe he would not only make 
perſonal applications to the mob, but if his name 
bore any weight among them, be would not re- 


- fuſe a ſignature which might protect an innocent 


man's perſon—he ann be treated with mae 
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reſpect than others by thoſe officers who had the 
principal command, and in a place where there 
was no order, diſcipline, or "regularity, it is 
moſt likely his advice would be aſked, or his 
aſſrſtance taken either in making muſters or in 
adviſing about a march, particularly if he were 
well acquainted with the. country; in all this 
there is no inconſiſtency or improbability. But 
reverſe the picture, is it within the bounds of 
human probability that ſuch a man ſhould be a 
Captain in the rebel army, and no credible wit- 
neſs fee him aſſume any military command, that 
no title thould be applied to him in his preſence 
or by any perſon having a command, that he 
ſhould have the will without the power to obhge 
a friend, and refer that friend to ſome one hav 
ing authority ; that before the rebellion, and 
indeed after it commenced, he ſhould remain 
at home, perſuading the people, at the hazard 
of his own life, not to riſe in rebellion—that he 
ſhould fly to the rebels attended only. by one 
man— that in the only inftance where he ſeemed” 
to aſſume power, a man, in the rank of ſerjeant 
(I allude to Mergen) thould in direct terms ſay. 
= have no command that one, wha 
ad no higher rank than Captain, ſhould treat 
him with che moſt inſulting indignity, and that 
he ſhould not aſſert his title; and that thoſe in 
his neighbourhood ſhould not have heard of his 
having command over the people of the neigh- 
bourhood. All theſe are abſurd inconſiſtencies 
Which attend the ſuppofition of my having been 
2 A e of rebels while every act of mine 
that has been proved by any credible witneſs 
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can eaſily and probably be reconciled with the 


ſuppoſition of my having had no command. 

I paſs to the laſt charge. I am accuſed of 
having murdered Langrel and three men on 
Mount-Pleaſant— this, certainly, as it is the 


crime moſt repugnant to my nature, I did think | 
would never have been laid to my charge —I 


feel that the Court do not confider me guilty 


of it, and 1 ſhall therefore be very ſhort in my 
obſervations. As to the murder of Langrel is 


it not enough to ſay, the only witneſs who has 
ſpoken one {ſyllable on the tubject is that ſame 


Bridget Dolan, whoſe barefaced and diſguſting 


perjury ſhocked every man who heard her evi- 
dence; give me leave to fay alto, that her evi- 
dence is belied by every other part or my con- 
duct. l muſt alſo moſt ſolemnly aſſure the Court, 
that until the charge was read in this Court I 

had no idea of any ſuch crime being imputed to 
me, that being perfectly innocent of this offence 
it is impoſſible for me to know what perſons 


were preſent at it, that even if I did know them 


they would be incompetent witneſſes, and that 
therefore I can have no other way of diſproving 


this evidence, than by relying on the infamous 


character of the witneſs. As to the murder. of 


the three men, this is not only not proved to 


have been done by me, but it is proved even in 
the proſecution that it was committed by a man 
called Captain Dwyer, over whom I could have 
no influence or controul—and I may be allowed 
to lament that a charge ſo entirely unfounded 
and unſupported was preferred againſt me. 
[ have now noticed the greateſt part of the 
evidence, and on the part of the proſecution— 
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with a few obſervations on that which has been 
given on my behalf I ſhall conclude; allow me, 
however, to premiſe that the characters both 
of Mrs. Mahar and of Miſs Loftus have remain- 
ed, after the moſt minute ſcrutiny, unimpeach- 
ed and above blame. In Mrs. Mahar you ſee a 
woman of wealth and reſpectability, expoſing 
her perſon to danger for the ſafety of her friends 

As and although it may have been true that two. 
meetings of perſons, whom Miſs Loftus after- - 
wards heard were delegates, took place at her 
father's houſe, yet ſurely this was no offence 
that could deſtroy her credit; allow mt alſo to 
_ ſay, that Brenan and Roach are as worthy of 
credit as any of thoſe witneſſes in the ſame rank 
of life who were called in the proſecution, and 
that none of the witneſſes in the defence told 
either an inconſiſtent or 1mprobable ſtory. I 

beg leave, in the firſt place, to advert to the 
evidence which was given by Captain Carroll— 
he has given his belief, founded on a very ſuf- 
ficient reaſon, that in the month of February, 
1798, when the conſpiracy of United Iriſhmen 
Was completely organized, I was not one—lIt 
is very true; and if ſuch a negative were capa- 
ble of proof, I would be able to prove that 1 
never was an United Iriſhman—but after my 
_ expulſion from the Wicklow corps, my place of 
reſidence was in a part of the country which 
was peculiarly diſturbed—ſo far, however, from 


my countenancing thoſe who were inflaming | * 


the minds of the lower orders, my molt fincere 
exertions were uſed in diſſuading the people 
from engaging in the conſpiracy, even after the 
rebellion broke out my endeavours to keep the 
„5 oo | people 
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people at home and in peace were uneeaſing 5 
| But I was, myſelf ſuſpected of diſloyalty, 3 to 
1 remove that imputation from my character and 
o enſure ſafety to my own perſon, | offered 
myſelf to a magiſtrate to anſwer any charges 
that might be made againſt me, and he gave me 
a certificate of innocence. This happened long 
after the rebeilion comme nced - but at that time 
| al and in that place to be ſuſpected was to be guil- 
| tv, and without having ever done one difloyal 
| act the king's troops purſued me for my life. 

Even at this time, when | was forced to ſeek 
ſhelter in ditches and gravel pits, the influence 
Which | had among the people in my neigh- 
bourhood was exerted in adviſing them againſt 
_ rebellion, and only two days before the battle 
of Arklow, after having eſcaped from a party 
of cavalry, I raiſed againſt myſelf the reſent- 
ment of thoſe very perſons whom I might have 
ealily engaged in rebellion, by adviſing them 
not to join the rebels. On the night before the 
battle of Arklow, I fled from the purſuit ot the 

king's troops to the Rebels at Gorey—amon 
them I had no command—1 never acted with 
them as a military leader, but I, felt I had influ- 
ence among them, which I never exerted but 
for the purpole of doing acts of kindneſs and 
humanity.. If my being inſtrumental in ſaving 
the lives of ſeventeen of his Majeſty's army, and 
many private individuals, be conſidered as a 
concluſive proof of my being a Captain of rebels, 
I can only ſay that it is not, and that whatever 
my fate may be, I can never regret the having 
had it in my power to ſerve ſo many fellow- 


creatures. This 1s the ſhort and faithtul hiſtory 
| | 8 
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of my life during; the rebelliori; and it is con- 
firmed by the teſtimony. of the witneſſes who 
have appeared on my behalf ; had thoſe whom 
I ſummoned appeared alſo, they not only would 
have given what I have ſaid full confirmation, 
but they would have diſproved many. of the 
_ particulars which have been ſworn againſt, me. 
Thave now done and with perfect reliance on 
this honourable Cpurt, I commit my caſe, to 
their juſtice, candour, and impartiality, , confi- 
dent that if they ſee even room for Je their 
yt. rms i de aa 8 BEBE 
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057 the Lord Lieutenant General . General ef: over- 
nor o, en. - 
CORN WAI. LIS. 


1 WIIEREAS, at a . Court Martial held 


9 HERES the 28th, day of March, and cons 
tinued by adjournment to the 2d da of July, 


1799, whereof Major John, King, « the Fer- 


managh Regiment of Militia, Preſident. The 
S being; met and duly logen, proceeded to 
trial o 3 


William Byrne, charged that « He, Kg his- 


< being a Veoman in the Wicklow Yeoman Ca- 

e valry, and as ſuch; having taken the oath of 

cr allegiance preſcribed for Yeomen, afterwards 

became a Rebel, and joined the rebel army 
« then in arms againſt the ang and W 
e ment of Ireland.” 5 

.; © Thathe was inſtrumental in alas and i in- 

5 fluencing into rebelBon divers of his. e 8. 
5 nd . 

228 4 That he was 2 2 Captain 0 or principal Leader 

1 Nan laid. dene, 
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The ſaid William Byrne is alfo charged with 
„being concerned, and an mart in the mur- 
„der of Iſaac Langrel, in Gorey, in the month 
aof June 1798—and alſo with being concerned 
* in the murder of three other perſons at the 
“rebel camp at Mount- Pleaſant, whoſe names 
<< are nenEnown,” | | 
«The Court having taken into their confi 
% qderation the whole of the evidence in ſupport 
* of the ſeveral charges preferred againſt the 
* priſoner, William Byrne, and alſo the pri- 
„ ſoner's defence, are of opinion as follows, viz. 
* Thar the priſoner, William Byrne, having 
* been' a member of the Yeomanry Corps of 
Wicklow Cavalry, from which, as it appears 
© to the Couft, he was expelled, before he was 
«© guilty of any overt act of rebellion, is not 
thereby precluded from the benefit of the ge- 
4 teral amneſty, and he is therefore acquitted | Th 
ww. Yeoman deſertitig to the Rebels; yet bs 
« entering into a Yeomanry Corps, taking the 
„ Oath of Allegiance, and receiving the 3 
« pay for upwards. of fix months, is a gr aa 


5 - gràvation of hig fubſequent real bn 


« "The Court are of opinion, that the Priſoner 
« was preſent, and commanded the Nebels who. 
% murdered Haac Langrel ; yet as it appeared in 
evidence that that party was fent from Gorey 
« Hill, by order of ſome Chief Rebel Comman- 
* der, it might poſſibly have happened that the 
© prifoner acted under ſuch order, he is there- 
ne acquitted of the murder, although the 

e priſoner's conduct upon that "octaſion 19 

« deemed highly blameable. “??? 

„ With reſpect to the murder & the Aue 
| 4 Peron at Mount Pleaſant, the Priſoner is ac- 
45 l, inaſmuch as it does not appear I 
66 e é 
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= the Priſoner had the chief command in the 
„rebel army at that place.“ 

Upon the whole, the Priſoner by his con- 
duct at the murder of Langrel, in the guard: 
* houſe at Gorey, and at Mount-Pleaſant, ex- 
„  hihited a vengeful and malignant mind, and 

the Court being decidetlly of opinion that he 
“ acted as a Captain or principal Rebel Leader 

eat the battles of 'Arklow and Vinegar-Hill, and 
other places, the Court do adjudge, that the 
% ſaid William Byrne {hall ſuffer DE A IH. 
ce The Court think it neceſſary to obſerve, that 
* the Priſoner, William Byrne, had all the time 
e allowed to call in his witneſſes which he de- 
© fired, and that he was offered warrants to 
. bring 5 in thoſe who being fone, did. not 
r - Do = 


WE having takeh the Froceedings and Sen- 
tence of the ſaid General Court Martial into con- 
ſideration, are pleaſed hereby to approve of and 
confirm the ſame, and do direct and require that 
you will cauſe the ſentence of DEATH, pro- 
nounced by the Court againſt the Priſoner, Wil- 
liam Byrne, -to be carried into due execution— 
for doing whereof this ſhall be your Warrant. 

en at his Majeſty's Caſtie of Dublin, this 
21ſt day of September, 1799. 
By his Excellency's command, 


| GASPER ERCK. - 
Lieut, Gems Charles Euſtace, „ Se 
c. or. . MT 
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| M E MORIAL areſanicd 70 his Excellenty the 1 


Lieutenant, by Eleanor Byrne and Frances Byrne, 
on behalf of their brother, Milliam ke, of Bal. 5 
Hnanus, Eſq. | 


« Moy it pleaſe your Excellency, 


1 E throw ourſelves at your Excellency's 3 


feet in fayour of an ill-fated brother, William 
B ne, now, we hear, a convict in your gaol 

of Wicklow, whom the general prejudice of the 
$4 (but particularly of that quarter) we fear 
will overwhelm, if not prevented by the inter- 
poſition of your Excelleucy's wonted clemency. 
We entertain /itt/e daubt but your humanity will 
induce you to ſpare a life on which depends, 
we may lay, the exiſtence, aſſuredly the protec- 
tion, of two ſolitary females. 58 | 


Should your Excellency be moved by our 


tears and prayers to treat him with mercy, we 


implore you not to liberate him in Wicklow or 
its vicinity, as the inveteracy of a party there 1s 
ſuch as muſt be fatal to him. Your Excellency 


evill net deem our apprehenſions ill- founded. 
when we are informed and believe with truth, 


that an attempt, accompanied with much un- 
ſeaſonable inſult (his circumſtances conſidered) 


was made on his life in the gaol during the 
Aſſizes by #wo Teomen. We, with the utmoſt 


regret, deplore our diſtance from the Marchio- 


neſs of Buckingham, our only relative of conſe- 


quence ſufficient to give any weight to our appli- 
en e of "FO Excellency's well- 
12 known 
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known clemency. We, with moſt fervent 
prayers for your Excellency's happineſs, wait 
with anxious hearts for your Excellency” s com- 


mands at the e 
8  ELEANOR BYRNE, 


" %E 


| FRANCES BYRNE, 


5 
Draw ant 


Wicklow, Auguſt 21/t, 1799. 


S K 
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AGREEABLE to the orders I received, I 
herewith have the honour'to encloſe an invelldc 5 
gation and a report on the petition of Eleanor 
and Frances Byrne, and ſtated ſuch facts, and 
ſubmitted ſuch obſervations, as came within 
my knowledge —and which I hope will meet his 
Excellency's approbation. 1 alſo truſt and hope 
that the Fermanagh Regiment is honoured with 
ſuch a ſhare of his Excellency” 8 confidence, as 
that he ſuppoſes we will on every occaſion im- 


plicitly obey his orders, and that either here or 


where ever quartered, they would not ſuffer his 
Excellency” s commands or determination, be 
what it would, in Byrne's caſe or any other, to 
be inſulted or oppoſed by either Party or pre- 
judice. N 


1 have the honor to be, 
">. ik. | 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
JOHN CALDWELL, 
| Lieut. Col. F. M. 
25 o Lieut. Col. Littlehales, © e | 
„„ 7 7 
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6 and Report « on the Petition of Eleanor 
and Frances Byrne, preſented to his - Excellency. 
the Lord Lieutenant. 8 


iſt. The complaint made in ſaid petition, I 
an attempt made on the life of William Byrne, 
is falſe and groundleſs. Byrne gratefully 
knowledges to have received, ſince his e ap 
ment, every indulgence and kindneſs his ſitua- 
tion would admit, and never the ſmalleſt inſult 
excepting ſome abuſive language from a Yeo- 
man, who, during the ſſizes, was pernrtted _ 
to ſee an acquaintance in the goal, and who 
Byrne perceiving to be in liquor, retired to his 
room. He informed his fiſters by letter of 
this circumſtance, and contradicted a report 
they had heard in Dablin of an attempt ſaid to 
have been made on his life. 

2d. The inveterate private or public preju- 
dice complained of, I have not obſerved, ſave 
. that univerſal odium and indignation naturally 
ariſing in the public mind, and in the breaſts of 
the loyal inhabitants o this diſtrict, who have 


4 


| 2 weep over the rapine, murder and bloodſhed 


with which this county was overwh-Imed aud 
deſolated by the exertions of this Rebel Chief. 

And this hoflile opinion againſt him has certain- 
ly not been diminiſhed by the reſult of his trial, 
- which clearly and incontrovertibly confirmed his 
| guilt, and proved in tlie ſtrongeſt manner that 
William Byrne, at the head of the County 
Wicklow Rebels committed enormities, . com- 
ared to which the crimes of thoſe who have al- 

ieady ſuffered were triflinng. 

za. With reſpect to the claims of relationſhip 

made by Eleanor and Frances Byrne to the 
Mar chioneſs of Buckingham, none can 1 | 
= t * 
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they: being: no kindred whatever to the Byrne's E 


of Cabinteely, and even their connection aroſe 
only from the late Mr. Byrne's father being 

married to the Marchionefs's aunt. But even 
_ admitting the-: relationſhip to exit, and that 
© however grateful} to the excellent and humane 
heart of Lady Buckingham to relieve the diſ- 


treſſes of others, I will take the liberty to NG 5 25 5 


that her Ladyſhip upon being informed of the 


true ſtate of the caſe, would not be induced to 
intercede for ſo black and criminal a character 


as Byrne, who being not only covered himſelf, 
and convicted of rebellion and murder, has, by 


his example and influence, ſeduced a multitude _ 
of ignorant wretches into the ſame crimes, many 


of whom have in conſequence ſuffered. 


' 4th. Whatever protection or ' ſupport theſe 
young women might have received from their 


brother ſome years ſince, I know not; it muſt, 


from hisfituation, have always been very len- 
der at that period, , and Jong prior to it. Wil. 


liam Byrne lived with his brother Garret, who, 


about four years ago, turned him out "of his 
houſe, and threatened to proſecute him. The 
| aid William took refuge at the houſe of Thomas 


Hugo, Eſq. who received and entertained him, 
his horſes and ſervant, in the moſt kind and 


- hoſpitable manner, and where he reſided until 5 


the breaking out of the rebellion ; at which pe- 
riod he left Mr. Hugo's, and became all at once 


very intimate with his brother Garret. In re. 


turn for Mr. Hugo's moſt kind, friendly, and 
generous treatment, he ſeduced his ſervants 
luaabourers and tenants, who made an attempt to 


murder their kind maſter and landlord, and  _ * 


| d and who after burning and deſtroying. ol 
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bis bouſe and property, joined the Ballymanus 
corps uf Rebels, where many of them were 
killed fighting againſt the king's troops,—-l 
am alſo informed, from undoubted authority, 
that William Byrne gave particular orders 70 
his party to burn the houſe of the Rev. Edward 
Bayley, the day of the battle of Arklow—the. 

: probable cauſe was, that Mr. Bayley had ſome 

- - years ago purchaſed part of the eſtate of Byrne's 
father, "under a Decree of the Court of Chan- | 
cery, and | becauſe of the zeal and activity of 
Mr. Bayley, as a Magiſtrate, to ſuppfeſs the re- 
bellion, although his exertions were. tempered 

| with the e humanity and benerolence, 


cw 


| | JOHN CALDWELL. 
Lieut. Col. enen Militia. 
W1ickLow, | a5 
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